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International Newsreel Corporation 


MODERN METHODS OF FIRE-FIGHTING PREVENTED THIS FACTORY FIRE 
FROM BECOMING A WIDE-SPREAD CONFLAGRATION 





99 °%/00 Percent of all 


Fulton-Diesel Horsepower 
is still in use 


Fulton-Diesels have been operating for many 
years in all representative types of industrial 
and public service. Their performance every- 
where has been conspicuously successful. 


Not one Fulton-Diesel has been scrapped. 


Only one unit has been disassembled—and that for resale and erection in 
another location. 


The Superintendent of a Power and Light Plant goes on record,—“The 
Fulton-Diesel engine shows excellent workmanship. Its construction 
features will make repairs less costly when they are needed. The financial 
strength and reputation of the Fulton Iron Works Company was a big 
item in our buying an engine from them. Their treatment of us has been 
excellent at all times.” 


Fulton has developed Fulton-Diesel supervising service to the point where 
every installation receives periodical visits from practical, competent oper- 
ating engineers from the St. Louis plant. Their purpose is to advise upon 
the most efficient methods of Fulton-Diesel practice and see that any 
needed adjustments are immediately taken care of. They are freely avail- 
able to all Fulton-Diesel owners. 


Anywhere and at any time our staff of experienced Fulton- 
Diesel engineers will gladly consult with you on any power 
problems, with no obligation involved. Executives and engi- 
neers are cordially invited to visit our plant. We are glad to 
send anyone interested, free and postpaid, a carefully pre- 
pared and fully illustrated booklet describing the lton- 
Diesel in detail. 


FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Successful engine builders for over seventy years 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
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Saving the Parks for Their Proper 


Purposes 


HEN The Nation and The New York 
Times take the same stand on a civic 
question, the ordinary citizen in need 
\f guidance may quite safely follow their lead. 
\ case in point is the opposition of these two 
irnals and of many other newspapers and 
civic organizations to the oft-renewed agitation 
for putting Central Park in New York to uses 
which it was never intended. Said The 

m ina recent issue: 
‘What is a park? New York City is having 
ne of its periodic brain-storms in regard to the 
r use of its matchless Central Park—still a 


bit of unsubdued nature in the midst of man-rid- 
den Manhattan Island. The Mayor and his 
friends are for introducing a ‘civic center,’ a 
‘war memorial,’ and the like; others are for keep- 
ing them out. Similar controversies are going on 
in other cities. Perhaps it would help to begin 
by defining a park. 

“A child once defined salt as something that 
makes food taste bad when you leave it out. 
Similarly -one might define a park as something 
that a city isn’t. It should be the antithesis of 
and the antidote for the city. Geographically it 








The thirteen 
‘‘s a mpl e’’ 
enterprises 
shown on the 
diagram are as 

follows: 
(1) outdoor theater to seat 
100,000; (2) stadium project 
on reservoir; (3) marionette 
theater for children; (4) @ 
street railway; (5) steamboat 
and full-rigged ship on lake; 
(6) proposed site for Grant’s Tomb: (7) place of 
worship for every denomination; (8) special exposi- 
tion building; (9) building for exhibiting merchan- 
dise; (10) permanent circus grounds; (11) a grand 
cathedral; (12) Academy of Design; (13) play- 
ground for noisy sports. Since 1918 some of the 
other enterprises suggested have been: music and 
art center, Seventh Ave. and 59th St.; war memorial 
monument, lower reservoir; 59th St. Boulevard; sub- 
way (open cut), 59th St. to 107th St.; garage for 
30,000 automobiles, 59th St.; police automobile 
garage, sheepfold; Mitchel memorial, Belvedere; 
reproduction of trenches in North Meadow; stadium 
on site of north reservoir; landing field for airplanes 


Iv ENTRAL PARK MIGHT HAVE LOOKED IF THE INVADERS HAD NOT BEEN DEFEATED 
A 


the unsuccessful attempts to divert the park from its primary purpose, as visualized by ‘‘The 
New York Times’’ 
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In addition to its editorial opposition to e1 
ichments in Central Park, The New Y 
limes has helped its readers, by the illustra 
reproduced, to visualize what thes 
might ultimate! 
mean \mong the letters published by th 
j l'rederick W. 
of the 
in which 


on here 
intentioned invasions 


mes was one by Kelsey. 
Essex Count 


Mr. 


Phe lather 
Parks,” 


ituation is another exemplificat 


practical tact that half the trouble in tl 
vorld grows out of misunderstandings. That 1 
Cit Adm tration is favorably disposed to tl 


irk d park extensions throughout Great 
New York is obvious from what has been accon 
lick ] proceedings in acquiring al 


mp g additional park areas during the p 
few year It is equally obvious that of those 
iuthority, and the few good citizens who as pu 
l ts fort ly favored the art museum encro 
ment ré one, if any, of them has ever give 
the subject of park location, construction and 
e] pment especial sti ly, or has had practical ‘ 


( in this become 


municiy 


has 
factor 


that 
ant 


now 

1 inl 

wth veryvwhere.” 
everywoere 


President’s Conference Advocates Ten Per Cent of Community 


Area as Minimum for Recreation 
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lition of such additions’ acceptance by 
municipalitic 
(nd recog g further that recreation, 
1 ts ple re-¢ g object, is an import 
clement tering good citizenship, it 1s t 
t the mmunity to furnish on its pl 
d ( eation ul det execul 
eac hig ( wcter 
‘ vth f our cities and communitt 
Ce ch that inade« te provision has been 
r the recreational needs of their people, 
land vw n the corporation limits of such « 
munities is costly Very definite cooperat 
hould be sought with cities, towns and rut 
communiti looking toward the acquisitior 
t purchase by public funds, of tracts 
nd generally unsuited for cultivation, but 
idapted outdoor recreation, within reasot 
listance from the centers of said cities, towns 
communities, with the object of developing su 


areas as May e selected 


to a ‘ 


for general recreatior 
and their fami! 
determined by 


itizens 


‘ 


under regulations to he said 


HE Eleventl t 1 | eat ( ( This uN Recreation Congress convenes 
is called by the laygt | Recreat Atlantic City, October 16 to 21 
Ass lation ot Ame t the t t The eighte years progress of the public 
nation’s appreciation of the value of recreation eat 1 ment will be reviewed. “What « 
Individuals, groups and communiti real titute in adequate recreation life for childr 
izing now as never before how vital a e for ind It f ditferent ages will be amor 
health, happines n lity d educat is th t] ( ered. The subjects to be d 
ght sort of pla Neat 700 American cities ( lude physical efficiency, family recre 
maintain directed play centet TY 12.000 tir campil real estate and playgrounds, ol 
men and women are employed as recreation di- jective n community recreation and the com 
rectors, n t t movement 
<i. 























FROGS IN THE PAGEANT, ‘‘WEDDING OF THE FAIRIES’’ 


Pageantry in the Parks 
By Karl B. Raymond 


Director of Recreation, Minneapolis Board of Park Commissioners 





\NTRY has found decided place actors in making their costumes. Phe page nt 
rk playground activities. The in Minneapolis commenced with a cast of 
yeant offers an avenue of expression thout soo, and last season 1,500 children 
groups of children. The pageant irticipated Productions staged in the past 
en catches and holds the interest of even years Dy the eC ation lepartme ol 
and old. It is one of the greatest the Park Board 1 lude Mother (GOOS¢ 
in developing community © spirit. ‘The Pied Piper of Haml The Magi 
chers and other interested adults \Vand Weaver of Dreams Wedding of 
services to making a success of the the Fairies,’ and “Lo n Toyland.” This 
nee, the children acting as an inter year, “Once Upon a Time” is the title of the 
between the playground directors and play being written and planned by Mrs. Alice 
Dietz, director of recreation for women and 


rents and guardians. 
is to be as the closing event 


rround season on August 14. 


' sad vive} 
even years an annual pageant has been — girls, which givel 


ted b children of the Minneapolis park of 
attracts 


the playg 


nds his outdoor spectacle 








It is presented 
at the 
natural 


each year. 
ngs near Lake Harriet, 

vhich are located in a 
where extensive seating capacity 


] 
pt Opie 


0.000 
Rose 
eater. 
nd crafts learned by children in their 
nd classes find practical application in 
and dominate the 
Knowledge of 
is used by the 


Dancing song 


production, designing, 


and sewing youth ful 


Planning a Pageant 
Six divisions are outlined by 
lirst, 


Dietz in 
theme 


Mrs 


write the 


planning a pageant: 


caretul to choose a story that is familiar 
hildren cannot 


| hey are 


being 
to children. stage historical 


pageants successfully. too young to 


have understanding of the events portrayed 


\nothet 
Spe ctacle is the 


ulation, who are no longer in 


the historical 


interest in 


element in opposition to 
inability to awaken 


the aduitit Po] 
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school and are unfamiliar with the subject 


featured. Fairy tales are ideal because of 
their outdoor settings. Interiors should be 


avoided. Use of canvas should be extremely 
limited, as it gives an artificial effect to an 
outdoor scene. 

The second step consists in designing the 
costumes, which should be as colorful as 
possible. Spectacular effects should be the aim 
of the costume designer. Colors should be 
chosen that will harmonize in mass groups, 
making a pleasing ensemble. When outstand- 
ing costumes are ready, appointments are 
made with press photographers, who take 
photographs to be used in the newspapers as 
publicity features for two weeks previous to 
the, entertainment. 

The selection of music is important. Rec 
ords chosen for the training classes should be 
limited to those for which band arrangements 
are obtainable. Dances must be planned and 
written to suit the music. Electric and scenic 
effects are the next step. Arrangement of the 
program comes last. 

“Brevity is the soul of wit” in children’s 
pageants. hey should be kept within the 
one-hour limit. Never for any reason should 
they exceed an hour and a half. he children 
must be returned home at an early hour. 


Use as few adults as possible, and avoid exX- 











tensive solo work. The best effects are 
tained in large groups. 

Financial budgeting is a factor. The 
ducer must remain within his allowance. 
exact estimate must be made of costs for 
tume material, notions, scenery, foot, spot 
flood lights, records, band arrangenx 
printing, engraving, loose equipment and , 
eral labor. Crepe paper of good quality 
been found to be the cheapest and most pra 
ticable for costumes. It can be sewed_on 
machine like cloth. It stands out and 
the color against the rays of the sun. 
distance it gives the same effect as fabri: 

When assigning parts, our director calls he: 
staff of teachers together and teaches them t 
dance steps, and they in turn instruct the \ 
ous groups. Each playground is responsi 
for certain numbers. Each instructor recei 
samples of costumes. She calls together 
older girls of her field, mothers of the ne 
hborhood, members of Parent-Teacher gr 
and other organizations, who assist her 
making the frocks. 


In selecting a setting for the pageant 


place should be obtained where ample seat 
capacity may be provided, as a children’s p: 
gram is a big community attraction in wl 
a great many homes are represented by th: 
little folk. 











DOLLS FROM PARIS IN THE PAGEANT, ‘‘LOST IN TOYLAND’’ 














Surface Treatment and Maintenance 


of Roads with Coal Tar 


By J. S. Crandell 


’ 7° should draw a line between repair 
\W and maintenance. The latter cannot 
be undertaken until the former has 
ompleted. No one would think of paint- 
n old house without first going over the 
ng and making it ready for the paint. 
ww often we find road men, who should 
better, trying to surface-treat an old, 
it road that is full of pot-holes, ruts, 
oft spots, and covered with dirt. When 
eatment goes to pieces, it is the material 

s blamed instead of the workmanship. 
t-holes present a somewhat mean repair 
n, because to properly patch them takes 
nd experience. It is so easy to throw 
elful of cold patch mix in the hole and 
to luck that traffic will iron out a nice, 
th road, that the average patrolman or 
does the repairing this way. A pot-hole 
lly more difficult to repair well than a 
More care is taken with the rut, be- 
it is bigger and does not occur so fre- 
A rut that is patched usually rides 
inyway, while a poorly repaired hole is 

s a bump. 

patch ought to be made of material iden- 
vith that making up the body of the road. 
imes this is not possible, as stone, brick, 
her material may have been brought in 
a distance, and none has been kept for 
rs. I have seen holes and ruts in water- 
| gravel roads patched with granite chips 
‘old patch bitumen. I have seen bitu- 
is-bound macadam patched with sand and 





calcium chloride. I have wood block 
pavements patched with anything handy— 
from sheet asphalt to granite blocks. And so 
on indefinitely. If the patch is harder than 
the body of the road, then the road wears away 
and leaves the patch sticking up; while, if the 
patch is softer, then a depression begins. 

One 


seen 


reason why patches are not always 


satisfactory is that the same 


always used for the binder. 


material is not 
There is a vast 
difference between the many bituminous cold 
patch materials on the market, and this differ 
ence must be kept in mind. We do not expect 
the day laborer to be aware, but the engineers 
most certainly should watch it. For instance, 
the emulsions require about 27 


2/ gallons per 
cubic yard of stone, and if sand is added, some 
of them require as much as 54 gallons. The 


asphalt cutbacks require about 21 to 27 gallons 


> 
per cubic yard of stone and sand. The tar 


cutbacks, on the contrary, require not more 
than 18 gallons for corresponding aggregate, 
which amount must be cut down to 14 gallons 
in hot summer weather. Now. just consider 
what happens when you put a gang to work 
mixing up Tarvia-KP and aggregate when 
they have been used to either asphalt emul- 
asphalt cutback. Not realizing the 
difference in materials, they proceed to make 
up a big batch of mix, and find that it is far 
too rich. Probably some of the tar will drain 
off if a pile of mix is allowed to stand for a 
week or so, but even then there will be an ex- 
cess of tar, and when the patch is made it 


sion or 

















STEPS IN SURFACING A CONCRETE ROAD BUILT IN 1912 IN SPRING VALLEY, N. Y. 


oncrete road swept and ready for bituminous surface treatment. 


At right, half the concrete road treated 


with bituminous material at rate of '/.-gallon to the square yard 
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COMPLETING 


At left, rolling the limestone cover in the Tarvia A 
Ivy Road, Spring Valley, N. Y., after resurfacing with 


THE 














SURFACING OF A CONCRETE ROAD 


surface treatment of the concrete road. 
one application of hot bituminous material and Tompki: 


Cove limestone chips 


harde1 


never Ss sul and si vet a 
rolling, waving patch that deserves the 
rough things said about it. 

As a rule IO ¢g llons of tar ce itch 1s 
right. But this must be thoroughly ed with 
the aggregate or very clean stone ith no 
sand present this 1s too much tar vhile for 
sott limestone « slag it is bette » use 18 
gallons. Be sure to take this into considera 
tion. Not ly does an excess of tar make fo 
a faulty patc! but it is also wasteful and un 
economical. 

\ satisfactory patch should be d e, free 
from voids, and Watt proof, lo ettect this 
some care is necessal } selecting the vore 
gate. experience has demonstrated that th 
harder stones, such as trap rock and granite 
do not produce enough fine material of then 
selves to make 1 closed mix, and that thi vdadt 
tion ot clean san is necessary to complete 
fill the voids. The softer stones, such as lime 
stone and dolomite and slag, crush to some ex- 
tent during the operations of mixing, laying 
and rolling. Small-sized particles are pro- 
duced which take the place of sand and do 
away with the necessity for using it. Where 
the stone is very soft, better results are o 
tained if the sand is omitted entirely. The 
following rule is satisfactory: With hard 
stones use one part sand and three parts stone. 
With soft stones use no sand. 

Many patche Ss goto pie ces when bad weather 
comes, because they are not dense enough ti 
keep the water out. The cure is to seal-coat 
the patch. There is a vast difference of opin- 


1 be done 


to seal-coat as soon as the patch 


ion as to when it shoul Many say 
rolled, or 
before the final rolling, covering with sand or 
chips to prevent picking up by traffic. Others 


say, wait awhile and seal-coat when the patch 


r 
I 


week or two old. 
at all ll 


i, 
press the patch until it is dense enough 1 


sa Others Say, do not 


coat but 1 well and let traffic 


water-proof. Perhaps the safest rule 
seal-coat patel es made with hard stone all 
immediately, and soft stone patches in 
two weeks, except that if the road is to be 
face-treated soon, there is no need for 


it, as the treatment will supply it. 


Cold patching is popular, but hot pate! 


has many advocates. Hot penetration pate! 
are quit satisfactory and have one dist 
advantage over any cold patch, and tl 
that the patch sets up hard as soon as the 
cools 

The Surface Must Be Clean 

if the road is repaired, we may 
face-treat it, and thus maintain it ag 
eather and trafhe. But first we must 
it that the surface is thoroughly clean. 
and time again I have been sent to investi: 
instances of failure, only to find that it was t! 
dirt on the road that was the cause of 
rouble. Manure is the chief offender. Sor 
times it adheres so firmly to the road tl 
steel broom has no effect on it. This is par 
ularly true on limestone roads where the st 


has a high cementing value and is soft. 
manure mats 
dust seems to form a cement with it that 
anything but a shovel or pick. It is 


necessary to remove every trace of manuré 


on the surface, and the limest 
iF 


7 
SOl 


al 


t 
t 


other filth before attempting a surface tr 
ment 

\Imost any type of improved road or pa 
ment will take a surface treatment, altho 
some of the gravels are not satisfactory. 
the case of a gravel road that never has b« 
treated, it is wisest to try out a few hund 
feet as an experiment. If the treatment d 





At right, Mount 








THE AMERICAN CITY 
appear to be satisfactory, a modification 
be necessary, or perhaps the gravel is not 

‘able. Where there are pockets of clay or 

d, pot-holes will develop, or the clay is 
ily unsuited for treatment. By harrow- 
in some clean gravel and thoroughly mix- 
it with that containing the excess clay, it 
ossible to produce a road that will take a 
face treatment. 

Macadam, tar macadam, asphalt macadam, 
minous concrete, cement concrete, brick, 

od block, and granite block may all be suc- 

sfully maintained with surface treatments 
tar, but the treatments must be modified to 
the different types of pavement. 

\ surface treatment is more than just the 

material 

consists of the 


bituminous 
d surface. It 


nkling of a over a 
thorough 
using of that surface before the material 
The 
er is almost as important as the applica- 
. in some and should 
lected and used haphazardly. 
Lnerwis¢ 


d of 


ipplied, and its subsequent covering. 
cases, never be 
Many an 
good job is spoiled by the wrong 
cover. 


brings us to the consideration of the 


Municipal Central Stations 
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best method of spreading the cover. I am 
assuming that the tar is applied by a modern 
pressure sprayer, and that that much of the 
work is done. Now it seems strange that chip 
spreaders have not been used to the same ex- 
tent as other road-building apparatus. Chip 
spreaders are a great advance on hand spread- 
ing. I cannot see how it is that so many still 
spread by hand. It is wasteful and costly in 
the extreme. In the first place there are always 
piles of stone placed along the sides of the 
road, and these waste about Io to 15 per cent 
of the stone, because this much is either lost 
or becomes so mixed up with dirt that it must 
be rejected. 

There is no loss of cover when spread by 
machine. Any unevenness or inequality may be 
adjusted by putting on a man with a push 
broom, who brooms out any windrows or pock- 
ets of cover that may be formed. The time 
has come when we must forget muscle and use 
machinery. It takes 50 men as much time to 
spread a surface treatment of tar by hand as 
it does two men with a pressure distributor, 
and the same is true of other operations. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


From a paper read before the New 
Jersey State Highway 


\ssociation, 


in the United States 


Now Total 2.125 


ILLOWING is *the Electrical World’s 
segregation of the private and municipal 
central stations in the United States, its 
lonial possessions and Canada as of Janu- 
I, 1924, as indicated by the 1924 MeGraw 
tral Station Directory: 
ENTRAL-STATION COMPANIES AND MUNICIPAL 
\NTS IN THE UNITED STATES, ITS POSSESSIONS 
AND CANADA, AS OF JAN. 1, 1924 








Total Central- 
Central Station 

tate or Possession Stations Companies Municipal 
bama 65 30 35 
iska : 12 11 1 
zona 32 28 4 
rkansas SO 62 23 
ilifornia 79 5S 21 
llorado 72 45 27 
mnecticut $3 40 3 
laware 15 6 9 
istrict of Columbia 3 3 0 
Florida - , 89 42 17 
orgia ' 156 47 109 
Hawaii Ss 8 0 
Idaho 48 32 16 
nol 271 178 93 
ndiana 202 120 82 
va 223 122 101 
insas 252 77 175 
tucky 113 so 24 
lana 75 33 42 
1ine... 79 74 5 

i 





Maryland 


46 35 11 

Massachusetts 122 S1 41 
Michigan... 187 102 85 
Minnesota. . 216 94 122 
Mississippi Q4 42 52 
Missouri 217 151 66 
Montana. 53 48 5 
Nebraska... 254 97 157 
Nevada... 15 13 2 
New Hampshire 51 47 4 
New Jersey.... 56 43 13 
New Mexico... 27 22 5 
New York . 296 236 60 
North Carolina 148 S84 OF 
North Dakota.. 140 100 40 
Ohio eee 276 164 112 
Oklahoma.... 138 57 81 
Oregon ee 56 43 13 
Pennsylvania ; 233 187 46 
Philippine Islands ? 5 0 
Porto Rico 7 5 2 
Rhode Island 12 10 2 
South Carolina 81 48 33 
South Dakota 115 05 50 
Tennessee... .. 100 9 31 
Texas ee 308 271 37 
Utah ; 42 22 20 
Vermont.... 56 16 10 
Virginia . 95 72 23 
Washington 81 66 15 
West Virginia 74 68 6 
Wisconsin... 262 171 91 
Wyoming... 11 32 9 
U.S. Total 5,826 3,701 2,125 
Canada 548 220 328 
Grand total........ 6,374 3,921 2,453 
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The Mechanical Equipment for a Sewage 
Screening Station 


A Description of the Cut-off and Screen Chamber of the 25th Street Storm-Water Sewer 
of the Borough of Queens, New York City 


WO of the important items of the con- 
tract for the construction of the sanitary 
and storm-water 25th Street, 
Borough of Queens, New York City, are the 


sewer in 


cut-off chamber and screen chamber, with 
their respective mechanical equipment. The 
cut-off chamber is built of reinforced con- 
crete and is approximately 218 feet long. 


There are 16 units of adjustable weir gates 
installed in this chamber for controlling and 
separating the sanitary sewage and storm- 
water flow. These weir gates are of special 
and unique design, each gate consisting of 
three leaves or and each leaf is con- 
trolled independently and positively through 
worm-gear mechanism. 


stages, 


The gates are known as multiple-leaf twin 
type weir gates. The control mechanism shaft 
passes through the center and controls the 
complete unit. This installation 
to permit the overflow of sewage at the first, 


may be set 


second or third stage and may be changed or 
regulated by operating the control mechanism 
through a manhole from the street. Each 
half of the twin gate is 4 feet, 434 inches long 
by 3 feet high and is made of accurately ma- 
chined and fitted cast iron. The mechanism for 
controlling the opening or closing of each leaf 
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14-FOOT DIAMETER DISC SCREEN FOR SEWAGE 
TREATMENT PLANT, BOROUGH OF QUEENS, NEW 
YORK CITY 





consists of spur gears, worm and worm-gear 
segments, with their separate spindles for 
controlling each of the three leaves. 

The sewage after leaving the cut-off cham 
ber runs by gravity through the sewer to the 
screen chamber, a distance of approximatel 
1,000 feet. The screen chamber is located on 
the water-front. The entrance of the sewag 
to the screening plant is controlled by a hy- 
draulically operated sluice-gate. The sewag: 
then passes to a bar screen and onto two 
feet-diameter disc screens set at a slope oi 
The are equipped 
manganese bronze plates, machine cut, 
twin slots 3/64-inch wide, and screen b 
cylinders of wood. 


degrees. screens 


The screen chamber is equipped with a | 
and accumulator for furnishing pressure 
the sluice-gates, turntable and cans for scree 
ing. The chamber also has an I-beam tro 
and hoist, a switchboard, electric lighting and 
plumbing. 

Another important item in the contract 
the sanitary and storm-water sewer in 2: 
Street is the floating trash screen, which 
located between the weir chamber and the « 
fall at the junction of a 3-foot, g-inch s 
which parallels the shore and the storm sew 

















MULTIPLE-LEAF WEIR-GATES IN THE 25T7!! 
STREET SEWER, BOROUGH OF QUEENS, NEW 
YORK CITY 
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FLOATING TRASH SCREEN FOR 25TH STREET SEWER, BOROUGH OF QUEENS, NEW YORK CITY 


he object of this screen is to prevent trash 
from coming from the 3-foot 9-inch sewer dur- 
The screen is arranged to 
adjust itself to the flow by means of floats, 
as shown in the illustration. During dry 


ing the storms. 


Municipal Plant 


By W. F. 


HE municipally owned electric light and 

power station, heating plant, water and 

telephone systems of Brookings, S. Dak., 
have already been illustrated and discussed in 
ue AMERICAN City, in the July, 1922, issue, 
on pages 69-73. The latest news from that 
enterprising little city states that on May I 
its citizens began paying still lower electric 
light and power rates than have been in force 
since the new plant was installed; in fact, they 
expect to outdo any other city in the state of 
South Dakota as a result of the passing of an 
ordinance by the City Commissioners. The 
electric light rate has been reduced to Io cents 
per kilowatt-hour and the power rate to 6 
cents per kilowatt-hour. 

The new water-tube boilers and power-gen- 
erating outfit that were installed and described 
have been entirely satisfactory and have given 
far greater economy than the old plant gave; 
in fact, before the installation of the new 


weather the sewage flows through the floating 
screen chamber into the 
plant. All of the weir chamber and 


chamber mechanical equipment was furnished 


sewage treatment 


screen 


and installed by The Sanitation Corporation. 


Again Cuts Rate 
Schaphorst 


equipment the rate was 15 cents per kilowatt- 
hour. In this short time—less than two years 
—the new plant has yielded an income suffi- 
cient to meet all interest and depreciation 
charges besides giving the city a comfortable 
profit. 

The new ordinance provides for a charge 
of 10 cents per kilowatt for the first 50 kilo- 
watts and g cents for each kilowatt in excess 
of that. The minimum charge for each resi- 
dence per month is 50 cents. The 
is 30 cents per month for connected 
horse-power and 6 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
The rate for electric stoves and ranges is fixed 
at 6 cents per kilowatt. 

Beginning September 1, 
rates will be lowered. The old rate has been 
$1 per 1,000 pounds of condensate. 


power rate 
each 


the steam heating 


The new 
charge is 90 cents per 1,000 pounds of con- 
densation for the first 10,000 pounds, and 80 
cents per each additional 1,000 pounds. 
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Hours and Wages for Street-Cleaning 


Employees 


Abstracts of Reports from Street-Cleaning Officials in Various Cities 


according to W. J. Galligan 
Streets, non-uniformed 


N Chicago, IL, 

of the Bureau of 

street cleaners receive $4.90 a day, and 
iniformed cleaners $5.00 a day. They are 
allowed 10 cents per day for the purchase of 
two uniforms and keeping them clean. They 
work 8 hours a day and 6 full days a week. 

In Minneapolis, Minn., according to F. D. 
Furlong, Street Commissioner, street cleaners 
receive $5.00 per day for an 8-hour day. 

A. B. Cook, Chief, Sanitary Department, 
Charlotte, N. C., that in Charlotte 
street sweepers are paid 50 cents an hour, and 
truck-drivers 45 cents an hour. No vacations 
with pay are given. 

M. H. Zink, Superintendent of Public Ser- 
vice, Highland Park, Mich., reports that they 
pay 70 cents an hour for sweepers and go 
cents for truck-drivers. i:ven at these wages 
it is difficult for the municipality to get men, 
as they have to compete with the Ford plant, 
where the men can average $8.00 a day. The 
cents, 90 cents, $1.00 and 


reports 


city is paying 70 
$1.10 for common labor; 90 cents for truck- 
drivers; $1.00 for all street sweeper men; and 
$1.10 and $1.25 for crane and shovel operators. 

T. C. Bothwick, Commissioner of Streets 
and Public Improvements, Joliet, Ill., reports 
that street sweepers receive $3.60 a day. They 
use dump-carts, and the cart men receive $4.71 
a day for 8 hours’ work. The men are not 
Truck-drivers on I-ton trucks re- 
About 52 per cent of the 


uniformed. 
ceive $4.31 per day. 
streets are paved. 

Theodore Eichhorn, Superintendent, De- 
partment of Streets and Public Improvements, 
Erie, Pa., reports that regular laborers receive 
45 cents an hour, and truck-drivers 50 cents 
an hour. There are no uniformed men, and 
no vacations with pay are allowed. The men 
work 8, 9 or 10 hours a day, according to the 
appropriation or amount of money that is in 
the various funds at the different seasons of 
the year. 

FE. G. Millner, Sanitary Engineer, Long 
Beach, Calif., reports that Long Beach pays 
$5.00 a day for men and furnishes the uni- 
forms and keeps them clean; even if fresh 
ones are required every day, the city sends 
them out to a private laundry. The cost of 


cleaning is about 30 cents a suit. There are 
about 110 miles of pavements in Long Beach 
and there are about 45 more miles to be added 
this year. The pavements are cleaned by 
means of white wings, supplemented by a 
flusher. The flusher is not successful, in that 
the streets lack drainage, having no sewers 
A beginning, however, is 
being made in this line. There are 25 men 
cleaning streets. The dirt is swept into piles, 
and a pick-up wagon collects the piles each 
day. In the business district, the streets are 
swept every day, and in the residence district 
once a week. 

P. J. Hurtgen, Director of Public Works, 
Kenosha, Wis., reports that Kenosha has only 
four regularly empleyed street-cleaning labor- 


or catch-basins. 


ers, dressed in ordinary citizen’s clothes. They 
are paid 45 cents an hour for 8 hours, and 
when unusual conditions arise—as for in- 
stance, a carnival or something of that kind— 
if they get behind in their work, they are put 
on for 10 hours a day. The ordinary working 
day is 10 hours, with Saturday afternoons off. 
In order to have the down-town district clean 
for Sunday, the street cleaners get out early 
Sunday morning. At the beginning of the 
season they had about 28 miles of pavement, 
which was covered with these four hand 
sweepers, and a motor pick-up sweeper and 
pick-up laborers. The operator of the sweeper 
is paid 65 cents an hour, and the pick-up men 
50 cents an hour. The operator of the truck 
that picks up the sweeping receives 60 cents 
an hour, although he is not classed as a chauf- 
feur. A broom pusher receives 45 cents, pick- 
up men 50 cents, and all truck men 60 cents. 
George A. Gregory, Street Commissioner, 
Racine, Wis., reports that white wings in 
Racine are paid $3.75 for a 9-hour day, and 
that there are regular men who receive $4.19 
for a g-hour day. The latter perform any 
kind of services required, such as loading 
wagons, cleaning streets, etc. There are two 
men who do repairing, one getting $4.67, and 
the other $4.83 per day. They have a sprinkler, 
a catch-basin cleaner, two small Ford dump- 
trucks, and two machine sweepers. The chauf- 
feurs on these receive $5.50 for a g-hour day. 
Hal W. Smith, Commissioner of Streets, 
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fyanston, Ill, reports that labor, including 
treet sweepers working 8 hours per day, re- 
ceives $5.20; drivers of small trucks, $5.60; 
irivers of large trucks, $6.00; and the driver 
of the street sweeper, $6.80. 

F, D. Furlong, Street Commissioner, Minne- 
ipolis, Minn., reports that laborers working 
on street cleaning are paid as follows: scrap- 
ers, $5.00 a day; truck drivers, $6.00; cater- 
pillar operators, $7.20; and the foreman in 
charge of the equipment, $8.00 per day. The 
city has no uniformed men. The operator of 
the roller receives $7.00 a day, and the oper- 
ator of the pick-up sweeper $5.00 for 8 hours, 
and an additional dollar for time beyond the 
8 hours, making $6.00. None of the day men 
are given vacations with pay, but the yearly 
men get two weeks’ vacation with pay. 

Edward F. Murphy, Sanitary Division 
engineer, Mass., reports that in 
Boston ordinary labor is paid $4.00 a day or 
The 


pay. 


Soston, 


$30.00 a week, which means 44 hours. 
men two weeks’ 
They are not uniformed. 

Clinton H. Fisk, Director of Streets and 
St. Louis, Mo., reports that street 
6 cents an hour, working 
lf they report on a rainy morning, 
they are allowed a half-day’s pay. They are 
not required to come back in the afternoon un- 
less it clears up. The operators on the machine 
are paid a monthly rate of $125.00. These are 
the only two rates of pay in the Street Clean- 
ing Division. 


receive vacation with 


Sewers, 
laborers are paid 52! 
& hours. 


The day men receive no vaca- 
The truck men and the monthly 
men are allowed two weeks with pay. They 
are also allowed two weeks’ leave of absence 


tion with pay. 


Street Cleaning in 


HE Street Department of South Bend, Ind., 

has general charge of sweeping and clean- 

ing paved streets and alleys, as well as the 
maintenance of all streets and alleys, sewers and 
bridges, and the repair of all excavations made in 
pavements by contractors, public corporations and 
the city water-works, supervision and maintenance 
of the city’s 5- and 10-ton steam rollers, miscel- 
laneous hauling for all departments of the city, 
such as ashes and rubbish from fire stations, City 
Hall and other public buildings, and also the col- 
lection and disposal of garbage, small dead animals 
ind night-soil. 

The street-cleaning equipment of this depart- 
ment consists of one 1,500-gallon capacity motor 
fusher and two Elgin motor-driven pick-up 
sweepers. The motor flusher works two shifts 
every night in the down-town district and every 
day in a different territory in the residential sec- 
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with full pay; two weeks at half-pay, and two 
weeks at one-quarter pay. If the absence is 
over six weeks, it is on their own time. 

Goline Doremus, Engineer of Street Clean- 
ing, Newark, N. J., reports that Newark pays 
its street cleaners a flat rate of 45142 cents an 
hour. They are uniformed and pay for their 
own uniforms. The truck, sweeper and flusher 
drivers are paid $30.00, $34.61, and $36.00 per 
week, depending upon their length of service. 
They are allowed six whole days a year with 
pay, and a week’s vacation with pay. 

Mat Miser, Superintendent of Streets and 
Sewers, Huntington, W. Va., reports that they 
pay 45 and 50 cents an hour for street clean- 
ers; 50 cents is the maximum. The men work 
10 hours a day, except on Saturdays, when 
they work half a day with a full day’s pay. 
They receive no vacation with pay. 

W. F. Martin, Superintendent of Street 
Cleaning, Richmond, Va., reports that the 
laborers are paid 40 cents per hour; drivers of 
1-ton trucks, 44 cents; drivers of street sweep- 
ers, 52 cents; drivers of flushers, 52 cents; and 
mechanics, 62 All laborers get 
holidays with pay, and 10 days’ vacation with 
pay. 

Alfred J. Paul, Superintendent of Public 
Works, Ann Arbor, Mich., reports that street 
sweepers receive 45 cents an hour for a 9- 
hour day. They have one Elgin sweeper, the 
operator of which receives 70 cents an hour 
for a g-hour day. The truck drivers and 
tractor drivers are paid 65 cents an hour. The 
men get no vacations with pay. 
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South Bend, Ind. 


tion. The motor sweepers cover the entire city 
once each week. The department has asked for 
another motor sweeper, in order that the city may 
be covered more frequently. 

The department is urgently seeking the coopera- 
tion of merchants in keeping the business district 
clean by sweeping off their sidewalks and not 
putting the dirt and refuse in the gutter, except 
between certain hours. The street flusher and 
cartmen commence their work on the business 
streets at midnight, and by 7 o'clock in the morn- 
ing the down-town business district has been 
cleaned. Then the merchants open their stores, 
and sweep dirt and refuse from their sidewalks 
into the clean streets, and on account of automo- 
bile parking the streets must remain dirty all day 


The street-cleaning efficiency will be noticeably 


increased by the new ordinance prohibiting all- 
night parking. 
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An Analysis of Garbage Disposal 


By Samuel A. Greeley 





Consulting Sanitary Engineer, Chicago, Ill. 


ARBAGE disposal is a phase of sanitary 

engineering perhaps less closely related 

to the public health and in which less 
progress may perhaps be recorded than in the 
fields of water-supply and sewage treatment. 
Refuse disposal as a science was little known 
In this country, it was first 
started on the way to a scientific basis by 
Rudolph Hering in 1887. One of the first gar- 
bage incinerators in America was built for the 
United States Government on Governor's 
Island in New York Harbor in 1885. The 
Merz garbage reduction for the 
manufacture of grease and fertilizer was in- 
troduced into America at Buffalo in 1886. 


fifty years ago. 


system of 


Since the installation of these two plants, 
many different methods of incineration and re- 
duction have been developed. Some of them 
have been successful and others unsuccessful, 
depending, in my judgment, in considerable 
measure upon the rationality of the design 
from an engineering standpoint and the sound- 
ness with which the works were built, plus the 
ever important aspect of efficient operation. 

Many years, however, before the introduc- 
tion of these special processes, 
buried in the soil or fed to hogs. Even now, 
these methods are satisfactory, although they 


garbage was 


are frequently abused in spite of their long 
use. 

In order to make this discussion of the pres- 
ent status of garbage disposal more concrete, 
I am outlining briefly an investigation which 
we are just now making into the garbage and 
refuse problem of New Trier Township, 
immediately adjacent to the city of Chicago 
on the north. This discussion is based on a 
study of communities with populations under 
100,000. 


In the discussion the term “house refuse” 
Refuse 
is a comprehensive term including mixtures 
of its various classes. 


means garbage, ashes and rubbish. 


Garbage, although rela- 
tively small in quantity, is the most readily 
decomposed and therefore most likely to cre- 
ate nuisance as well as to harbor flies, rats 
and vermin. Ashes are by far the largest in 
quantity, but are relatively inert. Rubbish, 
comprising old papers, boxes, barrels and the 
like, is the most bulky and unsightly, 


Statement of Methods 

The following describes the 
methods of garbage disposal: 

(a) Garbage can be disposed of by shallow 
burial. Modifications of this are: plowing into 
the soil; land fill with the addition of rela- 
tively clean, inert materials; and dumping into 
large bodies of water. 

(b) The food value of fresh garbage is 
sufficiently great to have made feeding to hogs 
an old and very common method of final dis- 
posal. During the war the use of this method 
was greatly extended. 

(c) European practice has largely devel- 
oped to the burning of refuse in specially 
designed furnaces with or without an addi- 
tional fuel. This is a sanitary but relatively 
expensive method. 

(d) The reduction method of garbage dis- 
posal consists in causing the garbage to be 
separated into four parts—water, grease, 
tankage, and volatile matter. This method is 
more applicable to larger than to smaller cities. 

(e) A recent method introduced from Italy 
is the so-called Beccari system, in which the 
garbage is allowed to ferment in specially 
designed masonry chambers for a period of 
several months, at the end of which time it has 
a fertilizer value. 

There are, of course, other special methods, 
and under the general term, methods for col- 
lection should also be included, as, for in- 
stance, by horse-drawn vehicles, by motor 
trucks, or by the tractor-trailer system. 


available 


New Trier Township Survey 

New Trier Township in Illinois includes 
four incorporated towns with a present popu- 
lation of about 26,000. The township com- 
prises almost entirely residential districts and 
extends some six miles along Lake Michigan 
on the east and inland three to four miles. 
The bulk of the population lies in the area 
within a mile and a half of Lake Michigan, 
but rapid growth is pushing the population to 
the west. An old marsh a mile or so wide ex- 
tends along the entire western margin. This 
is gradually being drained or filled and made 
habitable. 

At the present time the collection and dis- 
posal of garbage and other refuse is done on 
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ore or iess informal basis. The collection 
artly by contract and partly by hired trucks 
ler village operation. The garbage is taken 
the west and either plowed into the soil or 
to hogs. This has been inexpensive, but 
viven trouble through uncertainty as to 
eration and the creation of nuisance. 

\shes have been dumped along new roads 
nd in available low areas. This has been 

‘ite satisfactory, but the space is limited 
nd will be exhausted in about two years. It 

estimated that the production of ashes 

mounts to about 20,000 tons per year, or 34,- 

© cubic yards, which would cover 4 acres 5 
cet deep. 

Garbage, on the other hand, amounts to 
.bout 4,000 tons per year, or 8,000 cubic yards. 
lhe production is quite low in winter and very 

igh in summer. This amount of garbage, at 
the rate of 40 pounds to yield one pound of 
work, would produce 200,000 pounds of pork 
er year. 

Rubbish has been dumped, much to the dis- 
nleasure of the local improvement associations. 
It has disfigured parts of otherwise attractive 
districts. 

The cost of collecting and disposing of this 
house refuse amounts to about $78,000 per 
vear, or about $3 per capita of the total popu- 
lation. If every house in the township were 
viven service, the cost would probably increase 
to upwards of $4 per capita. 

[he contracts for garbage disposal have been 
let from year to year, and the places of dis- 
posal have had to shift with the encroaching 
population. This uncertainty, coupled with the 
inticipated shortage of dumps, led to the pres- 
ent investigation. At the present time I am 
not at liberty to report any specific con- 
clusions, but a number of relafive conclusions 
may be of interest. 


Conclusions from Survey 

For garbage disposal, incineration, burial, 
i feeding, and the Beccari process were 
nsidered. The costs per ton for disposal at 
single plant, two plants, and three plants 
vere computed, including in each case the 
estimated cost for hauling or transportation. 
lhe single plant proved to be the least costly, 
vith two plants more favorable than three. 
he reason for this was apparently because 
the motor permits of relatively long hauls on 

od roads at high speeds with little differ- 
nce in the cost as between a single plant and 
three plants. As between the various methods 
f garbage disposal for a single plant, the fol- 
wing computations showed the different net 
ost per ton: incineration, $3.10; burial, $1.94; 
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hog feeding, 76 cents profit; 
35 cents. 

Obviously, incineration is quite expensive. 
Hog feeding may not be permissible in the 
district under consideration, although the esti- 
mates included all practical methods for 
eliminating nuisance. Burial in conjunction 
with ash disposal in the swampy area along 
the west margin of the district offers possibili- 
ties, particularly if the value of reclaimed land 
should be included. 

In this community are many lawns, gardens, 
country clubs, and the like; therefore, it is 
possible that the fertilizer produced in the 
Beccari process will have a steady market. 
This process, consequently, has an interesting 
application in this particular community. 

In the disposal of ashes, the cost of haul is 
relatively more important. The cost of dis- 
posal by dumping was estimated at 48 cents 
per ton. A worth-while consideration for ash 
disposal would be the purchasing of waste 
land and reclaiming it by fill, thus securing a 
return by the increased value. This, of course, 
would have to be done under careful man- 
agement and accounting. 

For rubbish, it 


Jeccari process, 


seems essential to make 


some disposition that will not disfigure the 
community. The least expensive is dumping. 
Under proper operation the readily salable 
portions of the rubbish would be picked out. 
The bulky, easily combustible portions would 
be burned in a brick pit. Tins would be baled. 
The residual rubbish and baled tins would be 
dumped and buried with the ashes. A more 
expensive rubbish disposal would be complete 
sorting in a building for shipment out of the 
district, with high temperature incineration 
of the residual. 


Collection 

As regards collection, it is believed that for 
this district motorized equipment would be 
best because it is cleaner on the streets than 
collection by horse-drawn vehicles. Careful 
studies of the best size and kind of equipment 
for the proposed service are being made. Pres- 
ent indications show a close decision as be- 
tween light, inexpensive types of trucks and 
heavy, more or less expensive trucks of large 
capacity. 

It remains now to relate the somewhat gen- 
eral studies to available sites and local opera- 
tions so that a workable scheme can be per- 
fected. It is quite likely that the disposal will 
be planned for a progressive development. 
The various combinations and alternatives 
which require consideration in working out a 
refuse disposal project are apparent from this 
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» are four principal elements 


satisfied, including 


nineteen different 
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relationships. Thus, collection is influenc: 
not only by the house treatment and haul, b 
also by items of cost in operation, public cor 
siderations, methods of final disposal and tl 
like. 

From a paper read at the TI} 
Annual Conference of Health Officers and Public Hea 
Nurses, Lansing, Mich. 


Stopping Water Leaks in Dayton, Ohio 


Pitometer Survey Has Resulted in a Saving of About 3,250,000 Gallons per Day 














A LEAK WHICH WASTED 80,000 GALLONS OF WATER A DAY IN DAYTON 


Vater-waste survey 


nto the sewer 


ve been effected in stoppin: 


not only taken care of the increased con 


Ss per cent, aS con pared to the ] 


ear ago r} 

june 6, 1922 } 
eted 

iete¢ 


water-supply, 


been conducted on the 


Pitometer Company, has 
f approximately 


leaks, which have repaired, causi 


\pproximately 
»f water were lost through this leak and flo 


uMmMpage of one 


the manner in which it had been worn away 
hy the grit under the action of the water from 
the Main 


i 

















CORPORATION COCK WORN AWAY BY 
WATER LEAKING FROM MAIN 
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The Design and Construction of Asphalt 
Pavements 
By Prevost Hubbard 


Chemical Engineer, The Asphalt Association 


SPHALT pavements are pavements in 
which the wearing course consists of 
mineral fragments bound together with 
phalt cement. A few attempts have been 
de to substitute other materials for the 
neral aggregate, but the total yardage of 


ing together or interlocking of these frag- 
ments under compression even when the large 
voids are not packed with other material. This 
fact makes practicable the construction of the 
simplest type of asphalt pavement, known as 


the asphalt macadam, 


ich pavements laid in 
e past is so small that 
ey may be disre- 


irded, 


Constituents of 

Asphalt Pavements 
\Vineral Aggregate. 
In all asphalt paving 
mbinations, whether 
earing course, binder 
base, the mineral 
vgregate is the pre- 
minating constituent 
nd forms the body of 
the — structure. Its 
haracteristics, includ- 
¢ physical properties 
nd grading, have fully 
s much effect upon the 
erviceability of the 
vement as have the 
characteristics of the 
phalt cement with 
hich it is combined. 





Wearing Course and Black Base 
Defined 


The term “wearing course” in this 
article will be restricted to a course of 
asphalt-bound mineral fragments not 
less than one inch thick, in order to 
distinguish between asphalt pavements 
proper and roads or pavements which 
have been merely surface-treated with 
asphalt or road oils of an asphaltic 
nature. The asphalt wearing course, 
which is seldom constructed less than 
11, inches and frequently 2 or 2% 
inches thick, may be laid directly on 
any type of foundation or on an inter- 
mediate course 1 to 2 inches thick, of 
an asphaltic type, which in certain de- 
signs is termed the binder course. 


In designs where the foundation it- 
self is constructed with an asphalt- 
bound mineral aggregate of any de- 
sired thickness, the term “black base” 
ot asphalt base pavement is used to 
describe the structure. The asphalt 
base may be placed directly upon the 
proposed subgrade or upon a subbase 
course of gravel or broken stone. In 
any event, the asphalt base is laid to a 


in which the asphalt is 
applied after the min- 
eral aggregate has been 
laid. If the 
fragments are rounded, 


large 


as in the case of most 
gravels, a thorough 
packing of the large 
voids is necessary to 
secure stability, and as 
it is practically impos- 
sible to pack such voids 
after applying the as- 
phalt, and impossible 
to coat the fragments 
with asphalt after the 
voids have been packed, 
a mixed type of con- 
struction must be used. 
All fine mineral aggre- 
gate composed of par- 
ticles of less than one 
inch diameter must 
also for obvious rea- 
sons be mixed with as- 


phalt prior to being 








wide range of min- 
ral products may, 
owever, be 


lly used in asphalt 


success- 





greater thickness than the usual binder 
course, seldom less than 3 inches and ment structure, 
sometimes as thick as 6 inches. 


placed in the  pave- 


The bulk of all min- 


eral aggregates used 








onstruction if care is 
-ercised in the selection of a suitable type of 
ivement for the mineral aggregate which it 
desired to use for any individual case. It 
therefore of rare occurrence that local min- 
ral aggregate cannot be used in the construc- 
n of some type of asphalt pavement. Thus 
ravel, broken stone, broken slag, sandstone 
lust and even clay can all be utilized if prop- 
ly selected and used. 
When the mineral aggregate consists of 
latively large angular fragments, a certain 
bility of the paving structure, which is not 
ssible with an aggregate consisting of fine 
\ineral particles, may be secured by the key- 





in the construction of 
wearing courses should be reasonably resistant 
to wear and should be composed of hard, dur- 
able fragments which will not fracture under 
traffic. Paving mixtures must be proportioned 
so as to contain sufficient asphalt to coat and 
bind together all particles of the mineral ag- 
gregate, but cannot carry a sufficient excess of 
asphalt to adequately cover a much greater 
surface area of mineral particles than that 
originally present, without producing a mushy, 
unstable mixture. For this reason, if the min- 
eral fragments in the wearing course of a 
mixed asphalt pavement tend to fracture un- 
der traffic, raveling and disintegration of the 
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wearing course takes place. Toughness or 
resistance to fracture is, of course, not as im- 
portant a consideration where the mineral ag- 
gregate is protected from the direct action of 
traffic by being placed below the wearing 
course, as in the construction of an asphaltic 
concrete base. If for any reason it is neces- 
sary to use a rock of relatively low tough- 
ness in an asphalt wearing course, the asphalt 
macadam is probably the safest type to adopt, 
for the reason that stability is secured prin- 
cipally by an interlocking of the mineral frag- 
ments and because of the method of construc- 
tion, and more asphalt is present near the sur- 
face than is absolutely needed to bind the frag- 
ments together. Occasional fractures are 
therefore cared for by this excess of asphalt. 

Relatively high resistance to abrasion of 
the mineral particles of the wearing course is 
of course desirable for any type of pavement, 
but in asphalt pavements constructed with a 
seal coat fairly soft rock may be successfully 
used, particularly if it is of a calcareous na- 
ture. It is well known that a mixture of 
asphalt with pulverized limestone makes an ex- 
ceedingly tough mastic, and such a mastic is 
slowly produced on the surface of an asphalt 
pavement constructed with limestone, provided 
sufficient asphalt is present ty combine with 
the dust produced by abrasion of the coarse 
fragments. 

Asphalt.—The principal function of asphalt 
in an asphalt pavement is to bind together the 
mineral fragments which constitute the body 
of the road structure. Asphalt paving cements 
are plastic by nature and when used as a coat- 
ing or binding medium for mineral aggregates 
produce a structure which is to a considerable 
extent flexible. This fact sharply differen- 
tiates asphalt pavements from those con- 
structed with hydraulic cements which pro- 
duce rigid structures, and has a most impor- 
tant bearing upon the selection of cross-sec- 
tional designs and any comparison of such 
cross-sections with those of a rigid nature. 

The properties which an asphalt should 
possess in order to function properly in a pave- 
ment structure are generally understood, and 
specifications for paving asphalt have been 
pretty well standardized. Because there are 
a nui.ber of different types of asphalt pave- 
ment using mineral aggregates of different 
degrees of natural stability, and because the 
consistency of an asphalt cement varies with 
its temperatures, thus producing a variable 
degree of flexibility in the pavement structure, 
a single grade of asphalt cement cannot be 
used for all types of asphalt pavements. This 
has led to the establishment of a number of 
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well-defined grades, as determined by the 
hardness of the product measured in terms of 
the penetration test. During 1923 nine stand- 
ard grades of asphalt for asphalt pavement 
construction were unanimously adopted by a 
conference of consumers and producers called 
by the United States Department of Commerce, 
and these grades are now being generally 
adopted throughout the country. 

The success of an asphalt pavement depends 
not only upon the characteristics of the mine- 
ral aggregate and the asphalt cement, but upon 
the proportions in which they are combined. 
The allowable variation in proportion of 
asphalt cement which should be used with any 
mineral aggregate is very limited as compared 
with hydraulic cements, and it is quite as 
serious a mistake to use too much asphalt as 
too little in the construction of the pavement. 
As a matter of fact, determination of the cor 
rect amount is just as important as, if not 
more important than, the selection of the best 
grade or consistency of asphalt to use. The 
use of too little or too hard an asphalt in gen- 
eral reduces the flexibility of the pavement, 
which then at low temperatures acquires cer- 
tain of the characteristics of the rigid pave- 
ment. On the other hand, the use of too much 
or too soft an asphalt may increase the flex- 
ibility of the pavement to such an extent as 
to make it readily plastic and subject to dis- 
placement under traffic. Fortunately, however, 
experience and careful observation over a 
period of more than forty years have resulted 
in a standardization of practice which if con- 
scientiously followed insures highly satisfac- 
tory results. 


Types of Asphalt Pavements 

There are four well-defined types of asphalt 
pavements, each having certain characteristics 
which favor its selection in preference to thi 
others for certain combinations of local con 
ditions. In many cases, however, selection be- 
tween at least two types is more a matter of 
preference based upon previous local expe 
rience or relative first cost than upon any 
other considerations. These four principal 
types are (1) asphalt macadam, (2) asphaltic 
concrete, (3) sheet asphalt, and (4) asphalt 
block. 

Asphalt Macadam.—The asphalt macadam 
wearing course is usually constructed from 
2% to 3% inches thick, depending to a con- 
siderable extent upon the quality of the mineral 
aggregate which is available for use. This 


ordinarily consists of broken stone, although 
mine tailings or crushed slag also make satis- 
factory products if properly selected. 


It is 
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ecessary that the fragments be angular and, 
xcept for sealing the surface, that they be 

fairly uniform size. Crushed gravel may 
e substituted for broken quarry stone, pro- 
ided that it is produced by crushing only that 
ortion of the gravel which fails to pass a 

.-inch screen. For rock which has a per 
ent of wear of not more than 7, it is custom- 
iry to use for the body of the wearing course 
fragments which pass a 2%-inch screen and 
ire retained on a 1'%-inch screen, in which 
-ase the finished wearing course is made ap- 
proximately 2% inches thick. If a softer rock 
nly is available, it is desirable to increase 
the average size of the fragments to material 
vhich passes a 3- or 3%-inch screen, in which 
case the thickness of the wearing course is 
correspondingly increased. 

lhe coarse broken stone is spread over the 
repared foundations and rolled until the frag- 
ments interlock, after which melted asphalt 
cement of 85 to 100, 100 to 120, or 120 to 150 
penetration, depending upon traffic and climatic 
conditions, is applied uniformly over the sur- 
at a rate of 1% to 2 gallons per square 
vard, according to the thickness of the wear- 

course. Surface voids are then filled by 
rolling in a smaller broken stone product, 
which is lightly broadcasted over the surface, 
ifter which a seal coat of hot asphalt is ap- 
plied at the rate of approximately %4-gallon 
per square yard and covered with stone chips, 
which are rolled in until thoroughly bonded. 

Without discussing reasons which in most 
cases are obvious, it may be stated that the 
following details are of vital importance in 
the construction and maintenance of a high- 
class asphalt macadam pavement. The slight- 
ing of any of these details is apt to mate- 
rially shorten the useful life of the pavement, 
although the bad effects may not begin to be 
seen until some time after construction is com- 
pleted: 

1. The individual fragments of coarse mineral 
iggregate should be clean and free from dust, so 
that the hot asphalt cement will readily adhere to 
their surfaces. 

2. Before the first application of asphalt is 
made, the fragments of mineral aggregate should 
be well keyed together by folling, otherwise an 
uneven surface will develop under traffic, due to 
shifting about. Rolling should not, however, be 
carried to the point of abrading the fragments so 


as to produce a coating of stone dust on their 
surfaces. 

3. Before application of the asphalt, the course 
f broken stone should show a uniform distribu- 
tion of voids. Pockets of fine material which pre- 
vent uniform penetration of the asphalt should be 
removed and replaced with mineral aggregate of 
suitable size. 

4. Asphalt should be applied only when the 


race 
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broken stone course is dry for its entire depth and 
when the weather is sufficiently warm to prevent 
chilling the asphalt at the surface to such an ex- 
tent as to prevent proper penetration. 

5. Great care should be taken to distribute the 
asphalt at a uniform rate per square yard both 
during the first application and in the construction 
of the seal coat. 

6. After the seal coat asphalt has been applied, 
only sufficient stone chips should be rolled in to 
take up the excess asphalt. Overloading the seal 
coat with mineral matter materially shortens its 
life. 


7. The seal coat of the asphalt macadam should 
be carefully maintained, and before it has com- 
pletely worn away the surface should be treated 
again with an application of asphalt and stone 
chips. Such re-treatment will greatly prolong the 
life of the underlying wearing course. 

Asphaltic Concrete—Asphaltic 
wearing courses are constructed 2 
inches thick. They are composed of a mixture 
of asphalt cement with broken stone, mine 
tailings, broken slag or gravel and usually 
with sand and mineral filler as well. The mix- 
ture is ordinarily prepared at an asphalt plant 
from preheated mineral aggregate and asphalt, 
and while hot is laid and compressed upon the 
prepared foundation. Certain patented or pro- 
prietary asphaltic concrete mixtures are, how- 
ever, prepared or laid without preheating the 
constituents. There are two main classes of 
asphaltic concrete, known as coarse graded 
aggregate and fine graded aggregate. In the 
former the proportion of mineral particles 
larger than 14-inch diameter is greater than 
any other constituent of the mix, the fine 
aggregate which consists of sand and mineral 
filler serving principally as void-filling mate- 
rial between the larger mineral fragments. In 
the fine graded aggregate asphaltic concrete, 
on the other hand, 


concrete 
usually 


sand or fine mineral 
particles which will pass a 10-mesh sieve pre- 
dominate and the larger fragments are merely 
suspended in the matrix of fine aggregate 
without being in immediate contact with one 
another. 

In preparing coarse graded asphaltic con- 
crete it is customary to screen the hot aggre- 
gate into two sizes, coarse and fine, and to re- 
combine them in the proportion of about 214 
to 1 by weight. Mineral filler most of which 
will pass the 200-mesh sieve is then added to 
the extent of about 5 per cent of the total mix. 
From 5 to 8 per cent of asphalt cement is re- 
quired to coat and bind the aggregate into a 
dense homogeneous mass. After spreading, 
raking and rolling, this mixture develops a 
surface of rather open texture which requires 
a seal coat. Such a seal coat may be con- 
structed with a surface treatment of asphalt 
followed by an application of stone chips ap- 
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plied in much the same manner as described 
for the asphalt macadam. The coarse aggre- 
vate for this class of pavement is usually re- 
quired to pass a 1'4-inch screen and be re- 
It should be com- 
posed of sound, durable particles which will 


tained on a 14-inch screen. 
not fracture under traffic, but because of its 
relatively large size and the fact that voids 
with 
particles need not be angular. 


are well packed fine aggregate the 
Opportunity 1s 
therefore offered for the utilization of a good 
This, together with the 
fact that the sand or fine aggregate need not 


meet 


grade of local gravel. 


as rigid grading requirements as tor 
other classes of asphalt paving mixtures, cre- 
ates an advantage which in certain instances 
nav be a deciding factor in the selection of 
Fine graded asphaltic concrete is so similar 
character to the wearing course of a sheet 
isphalt as to have acquired the 
term “‘stone-filled sheet asphalt.” The great 
ulk of the carefully 
eraded fine mineral aggregate meeting all the 
requirements for sheet 


pavement 


mixture consists of 
asphalt, but may con- 
sist partly of stone screenings as well as sand. 
he mixture usually carries from 20 to 35 per 
cent of coarse aggregate which will pass a 
Y%%- or V-inch screen and be retained upon a 
10-mesh sieve, from 7 to 11 per cent of mineral 
filler passing a 200-mesh sieve, and from 7.5 
The coarse aggre- 
should preferably be of hard, durable 
broken stone or slag which produces a rather 


to 9.5 per cent of asphalt. 


gate 


rough texture surface, but not one which re- 
quires a seal coat. The use of gravel pebbles 
should be avoided, as 
they are apt to be picked out of the surface of 
the pavement by traffic and have small holes 
which serve as a starting point for progres- 
disintegration. This 
asphaltic concrete has become quite popular in 
certain particularly 


tor coarse aggregate 


sive surface class of 


sections, where coarse 
aggregate is more expensive than fine aggre- 
gate, and offers many of the advantages of 
sheet asphalt, usually at a lower cost. 

Sheet Asphalt-—Sheet asphalt pavements 
are those in which the wearing course is com- 
posed of a mechanical mixture of asphalt 
with a carefully graded sand and 
filler. This mixture is often called 
sheet asphalt topping or surface mixture and 


cement 
mineral 


is usually laid on an intermediate course of 
asphaltic concrete known as the binder course. 
The total thickness of 


courses is generally 2% 


binder and wearing 
or 3 inches, with a 
minimum thickness of 1 inch for either course; 
14-inch binder and 134-inch wearing course 
is probably the most common design adopted 
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The binder 
mixture is similar to the usual coarse aggre- 
gate asphaltic concrete, except that it carries 
a smaller percentage of sand and no mineral 
filler, as it is not necessary to completely fill 
the voids and it is desirable to obtain a sur- 


for the sheet asphalt pavement. 


face texture after compaction which will per- 
mit a close bond with the wearing course. 
Sheet asphalt is designed to withstand severe 
traffic conditions. Particular attention should 
be paid to securing a sand for the wearing 
course composed of hard, durable grains free 
from clay, loam and other toreign material 
and meeting the well-standardized mesh com- 
position or grading limitations which expe- 
rience has shown to be desirable and which 
are embodied in most sheet asphalt specifica- 
tions. The topping mixture is composed of 
from 70 to 80 per cent of sand, from Io to 20 
per cent of mineral filler passing the 200-mesh 
sieve, and from 9.5 to 12.0 per cent of asphalt. 

In both fine aggregate asphaltic concrete 
and sheet asphalt paving mixtures mineral 
filler plays a very important role. It serves 
not only to fill the voids between the fine 
regate or sand particles, but to toughen the 
mixture and increase its resistance to displace- 
ment under traffic. 


age 
Very fine sand grains do 
not serve the latter purpose satisfactorily, but 
such materials as limestone dust, portland 
cement and slate dust have proved to be excel- 
lent fillers and are usually specified for this 
purpose. It is ordinarily advantageous to use 
as much filler as the mix will comfortably 
carry without interfering with its 
spreading and compaction. 


uniform 
This is largely 
dependent upon the amount of sand passing 
the 80-mesh sieve which is present in the fine 
aggregate. [Except for mechanical difficulties 
attending its use, dry clay free from lumps or 
balls makes a satisfactory filler, and as a mat- 
ter of fact it may be noted that a patented type 
of pavement has been devised in which the 
mineral aggregate consists entirely of clayey 
earth at least 40 per cent of which should pass 
the 200-mesh sieve. 

Hot-Mix Construction—The most desirable 
consistency or grade of asphalt for use in 
asphaltic concrete and sheet asphalt pavements 
is largely determined by climatic and traffic 
conditions to which the pavement will be sub- 
jected. In general, the warmer the climate 
and the heavier the traffic, the harder should 
be the asphalt cement. For asphaltic concrete 
penetration, limits of 40 to 50, 50 to 60, or 60 
to 70 are commonly specified, and for sheet 
asphalt the usual limits are 30 to 40, 40 to 50 
or 50 to 60. The following construction de- 
tails should be given particular attention in 
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order to secure best results with any of the 
hot-mix types of asphalt pavements: 

1. The character and grading of the mineral 
aggregate should be under the constant and care- 
ful control of an inspector at the paving plant. 

> All batches of paving mixture should be 
correctly and uniformly proportioned, preferably 
by weighing each constituent of the mix, and the 
plant inspector should be sufficiently experienced 
to determine just what proportions within specifica- 
tion limits are most desirable to adopt. 

3. The paving mixture should leave the plant 
at such temperature, within specification limits, as 
will insure its arrival on the job at a sufficiently 
high temperature to permit of proper spreading, 
raking and compaction. 

1. The mixture should be laid only when 
weather conditions are such that the surface is not 
rapidly chilled, thus forming a stiff crust which 
prevents proper compression throughout its entire 
depth. ; 

;. Careful and uniform spreading and raking 
are essential to securing a surface of uniform 
contour. Carelessness in this detail cannot be cor- 
rected by rolling, and an uneven contour in a 
newly constructed pavement is apt to lead to rapid 
development of waves or bumps. 

6. The hot mixture should be compressed as 
soon as possible after raking and should be con- 
scientiously continued by an experienced roller 
man until no further compaction is possible. Roll- 
ing should proceed at an average rate of not more 
than 200 square yards per hour per roller. Maxi- 
mum initial compression is highly desirable and 
may frequently best be obtained by using a 3- 
wheel 10- or 12-ton roller, 

>. The contour of the pavement should be 
tested before rolling is discontinued, and corrected 
where necessary by suitable means before the mix 
ture has become cool. 

Asphalt Block—The fourth type of asphalt 
pavement, known as asphalt block, is a pave- 
ment in 
structed of blocks composed of a dense, fine 
graded asphaltic concrete subjected to heavy 
compression during the process of molding. 


which the wearing course is con- 


lhese blocks are laid in regular courses, as in 
the case of brick pavements, and vary in thick- 
ness from 2 to 3 inches. A special grade of 
asphalt differing in certain respects from the 
regular paving asphalts is required for asphalt 
block manufacture. Asphalt blocks should 
ordinarily be laid upon a 1%-inch bed of 
cement sand mortar, although they have been 
successfully used under favorable climatic 
and traffic conditions in certain localities 
directly upon a sand foundation. 


Foundations 
There are fully as many types of founda- 
which are satisfactory for use with 
asphalt wearing courses as there are types of 
asphalt pavements. Thus gravel, broken 
stone, Telford, portland cement concrete, and 
asphalt base, commonly known as black base, 
all have their place in the design of asphalt 


tions 
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pavements. Moreover, almost any type of 
existing road or pavement which has reached 
its limit of economic and useful life as a wear- 
ing surface may be utilized in some way as a 
foundation for a new asphalt pavement. The 
annual salvage value of such old worn-out 
roads in this country is tremendous, and a 
large part of the original investment in their 
construction is lost if the old material is re- 
moved and replaced by a new type of con- 
struction. This portion of the original invest- 
ment, which for old worn-out gravel and mac- 
adam roads alone has been estimated at about 
$200,000,000 annually, may be conserved by 
utilizing the old 
asphalt pavements. 

Subgrades—First of all, it is necessary to 
consider subgrades. 


roads as foundations for 


lor some years past 
much has been said and written regarding the 
importance of subgrade preparation and drain- 
age, but little real improvement is to be noted 
in ordinary practice. It has been demon- 
strated that all known systems of drainage 
have very decided limitations of effectiveness 
and that the bearing power of certain soils 
under natural local conditions will, in spite of 
drainage, be so low as to necessitate the adop- 
tion of relatively costly designs of pavements 
to carry the traffic. It is also known that sub- 
grades composed of certain soils will with 
ordinary drainage successfully carry almost 
any traffic if their surface is protected with 
a thin pavement which will not shatter under 
impact. Economical methods of modifying 
the characteristics of soils of poor quality SO 
as to greatly increase their bearing value when 
wet have also been known for many years, 
as evidenced by the wide-spread development 
of the sand-clay road, and yet in the construc- 
tion of high-type pavements this information 
is not put to practical use. 
subgrade modification is, however, receiving 
the constantly increasing attention of those 
actively engaged in highway research, and it 
is to be hoped that construction engineers will 
soon begin to reduce the test results to prac- 
tice. 


The subject of 


In the last analysis, foundation con- 
struction, for flexible pavements at least, may 
be considered largely as a method of subgrade 
reinforcement. 

Gravel and Broken Stone Foundations —A 
new gravel foundation should be allowed to 
consolidate and under traffic for a 
period of at least six weeks before an asphalt 
pavement is placed upon it, and during this 
period it should be carefully maintained so 
that there will be no uneven, loosely bound 
areas to cause breaks or depressions in the 
asphalt wearing course. 


season 


It is also highly 
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desirable to follow the same practice where a 
new broken stone foundation is to be used, 
and during construction the voids should be 
filled with screenings so as to obtain as nearly 
as possible the same degree of stability as is 
found in old well-constructed macadam roads. 
For a 2-inch asphalt pavement a new gravel 
foundation should seldom be less than 8 inches 
thick, and a new broken stone foundation 
seldom less than 6 inches thick. Where the 
subgrade is of poor quality and the traffic 
heavy, considerably thicker designs should be 
adopted. As a matter of fact, under such 
conditions it is much safer to adopt some type 
of asphalt base with a relatively thin subbase 
of gravel or broken stone. 

Asphalt are three 
types of asphalt bases or foundations, known 
as the asphalt macadam base, the asphalt sand 
base, and the asphaltic concrete base. Asphalt 
macadam base is constructed in one or two 
courses 3 inches thick, in much the same man- 
ner as the asphalt macadam wearing course, 
except that somewhat less asphalt is required 
per inch of thickness and the 
omitted. 

The asphalt sand base, which has been suc- 
cessfully used in certain sandy sections of the 
country, notably the eastern portion of North 
Carolina and in Florida, is composed of a 
mixture of local sand and asphalt prepared 
and laid hot to a compacted thickness of 3 or 
3% inches directly upon the sandy subgrade. 
Such a base with a 114- or 2-inch sheet asphalt 
wearing course has proved highly serviceable 
and economical for light and medium traffic. 

The most extensively used type of asphalt 
foundation is the asphaltic concrete base, 
which is composed of a coarse graded asphaltic 
concrete quite similar in character to that used 
for asphalt binder course, except that the 
maximum diameter of the coarse 


/ 


mineral 
aggregate may be as great as 2% inches. Dur- 
able pavements have been constructed in the 
state of California with an asphaltic concrete 


4 inches thick and an asphaltic 


Foundations—There 


seal coat is 


base only 24 
concrete wearing course 114 inches thick, but 
in most cases the thickness of the base is not 
less than 3 inches and may run as high as 6 
inches, which is then laid in two courses. 
Where subgrade conditions are bad and traffic 
heavy, it is often desirable to lay a 3- or 3%%- 
inch asphaltic concrete base upon a subbase 
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of broken stone 3 to 5 inches thick. A rela- 
tively thin asphaltic concrete base may also 
be advantageously used to salvage an old 
gravel or macadam road which is too thin to 
be used directly as a foundation and is thus 
made to serve as a subbase. 

With the same amount of care in subgrade 
preparation, there is probably less chance of 
failure in a flexible foundation such as the 
asphalt base than in a rigid type of foundation. 
This is due to the fact that because of its 
flexibility it seeks to maintain constant and 
intimate contact with the subgrade and thus 
utilizes the supporting value of the subgrade 
to the maximum extent. Under many condi- 
tions that produce cracking in a rigid founda- 
tion, the slight yield of an asphalt foundation 
will maintain the pavement intact. 

Rigid Foundations—lIn entirely new con- 
struction, portland cement concrete is fre- 
quently used as a foundation for asphalt wear- 
ing courses. In cities where subgrade condi- 
tions are generally good, a foundation thick- 
ness of 6 inches is ordinarily ample to carry 
the weight of traffic, and if precautions are 
taken in country highway construction to see 
that the subgrade is properly prepared, con- 
solidated and drained, more than 6 inches of 
concrete foundation will seldom be required; 
in fact, where subgrade conditions are favor- 
able, 5 inches or even 4 inches of concrete 
may be sufficient. The mix need seldom, if 
ever, exceed the proportions of 1:3:5, or one 
part of cement to nine parts by volume of 
total aggregate. The use of a rich concrete 
base is not only an unnecessary extravagance 
but may actually produce less satisfactory re- 
sults than the lean base; especially where con- 
ditions tend to produce considerable movement 
through expansion and contraction, any cracks 
formed in a rich base are apt to be wider than 
in a lean base, thus producing open joints and 
corners which are known to be a source of 
weakness. Moreover, wide cracks in the 
foundation are almost invariably carried up 
through the wearing course of the asphalt 
pavement. For the same reason it is not con- 
sidered advisable to place construction joints 
in the concrete foundation, although some ten- 
dency along this line has been shown in recent 


designs of portland cement concrete bases. 
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{ Community of 2,000 Plans 
Its Fourth Park 


Prosser, Wasu.—A four-acre tract of 
ideally situated along the bank of the Yakima 
River, has recently been acquired by the city of 
Prosser for use as a picnic park, and is being laid 
ut in accordance with the landscape plan repro- 
iuced herewith. This is the fourth park to be 
developed by this small community in the ambi- 
tious park- building program which it has under- 
taken. 

The site of the new picnic park was used by 
Indians many years ago as a camping ground. 
\When crossing the country from the Cascade 
Mountains and their winter camps at Naches, en 

ute to the Blue Mountains, Umatilla, Walla 
Walla and eastern Oregon, the Indians forded the 
Yakima River at this point, and many cache holes, 
veathouses and other evidences of these former 
cupants are still to be found in the neighbor- 
od. This spot was known by the natives as 
lap Tat, and we propose to give the park this 
riginal name or else that of some Indian. 

\s the park lies at a bend in the river, where 
he water is still and wide, the picknickers have an 
excellent opportunity for boating and swimming. 
\t the southern end of the park the ground is 
wered with big boulders and this part will be 
converted into a rock garden. The rest of the 
il is fertile and will be laid out with lawns, trees 

A splendid beginning was made 


nd shrubbery. 
long this line on Arbor Day this year, when the 


LANDSCAPE DEVELOPMENT PLAN FOR RIVERSIDE ROADWAY, 


PROSSER’S PICNIC PARK 


land, 


business men of Prosser turned out in a body and 
planted almost two hundred trees. The members 
ot the Woman’s Club did their share by serving 
a noonday luncheon to the workers. A community 
house, a rock rostrum and other improvements 
are being planned, and these will be carried out 
as soon as the necessary funds can be secured. 
W. C..“SOMMERS, 
Park Superintendent. 


Milwaukee to Have Playground Within 
Quarter-Mile of Every Child 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Board of Public Land 
Commissioners, realizing the need for an enlarged 
playground system for the city of Milwaukee, 
made a comprehensive survey of existing condi- 
tions and anticipated future growth. The findings 
and recommendations for a solution of the prob- 
lem were set forth in a report to the Common 
Council in November, 1923. 

The report recommended enlargement of the 
seventeen playgrounds then in use and the addi- 
tion of thirty-six playgrounds located that no 
child would have to walk more than one-quarter 
of a mile. Playgrounds were divided into two 
groups, junior and senior, the former fof younger 
children and having an area not less than three- 
quarters of an acre; the latter for the larger chil- 
dren, having an area of not less than three acres. 
The anticipated cost of such a development was 
estimated at $550,000. The report was accepted 
by the Common Council and a bond issue for the 
full amount was authorized. 

All playgrounds will be supervised by the Ex- 
tension Department of the School Board. The 
development will be done by the Park Department 
and the Department of Public Works, in accord 
ance with the plans and specifications prepared by 
the Board of Public Land Commissioners. 

At this writing three of the new playgrounds 
are completed and ten are in proc- 
ess of completion. When the 
fifty-three playgrounds are in use, 
Milwaukee will have one of the 
most complete systems in the coun- 
try from the standpoint of proxim- 
ity to .the children. Realizing, 
however, that the proposed size of 
the areas is inadequate, and that 
additional areas must be «acquired 
to accommodate the future growth 
of the city, a ten-year recreational 
program is now being worked out 
to take care of the future needs. 

It is interesting to note that the 
$550,000 bond issue, authorized by 
the Council and voted on by the 
people for playground purposes, 

y) passed with a larger plurality than 
| any other bond issue in the history 
of the city. 
GARDNER S. ROGERS, 
City Planning Engineer. 
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Protecting a Village Milk Supply 
WeLtsviILLeE, N. \ Experience and observa- 
) have shown that bacterial counts and the 


ries do not accomplish much unless 
unded upon the control of milk handling; tor 
there is little between the dairy 
the quality of the milk. The dairy with the 
ehest score may sell milk with a bacterial count 
well up into the millions, while, on the other 
inexpensively constructed dairy of the 
fashioned type, where the score is so low that 
the dairy would be excluded in many cities, may 
duce the cleanest milk. 


reasons it 158 


relation scores 


SOTne 


examine 


lor thes 


important to 


he milk as well as the dairy, and to know that 
milk itself is clean. As a matter of fact, the 
leanliness of the milk is of much more impor 
nce to the consumer than is the cleanliness of 
e bar 


cans are cleansed 
chief causes of the 
A can that is thoroughly 
steam or boiling water and placed 
up with the cover on and left 24 hours 
il required for use will contain from 
tablespoonful to half a teacuptul of water from 
condensation of the steam. In this water will 
evelop enormous numbers of bacteria, ready to 
show in the milk to be placed therein. The 
should be placed right side up uncovered, until 
he steam is evaporated hey should then be 
placed inverted on racks with covers off, and re 
main there until again required for use 


The way in which the milk 
sterilized is one otf the 
ount in some milk. 

nsed with 


igl t side 





again, 


Calls 


Bacteria and dirt are two different things, and 
the statement that milk with a million or more 
bacteria per c.c. is a dirty milk, is not quite fairly 
put. Dirt carries large numbers of bacteria, but 

rarely gets into market milk in quantities large 

igh to produce such important effects on the 
erial count as do improperly cleansed utensils 
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Dirt is one thing; bacteria are another. 
of clean buttermilk would never be 
dirty, yet it contains e1.ormous 
bacteria. 


A glass 
classed as 
numbers of 
Sterile sand would be classed as dirt, 
yet it contains no bacteria. 

Poor milk is more often offered in midsummer 


than at other times of the year. It is usually 
claimed that this is due to poor cooling of the 
milk in summer-time. It is at least possible that 
the greater portion of the bacteria found in fresh 
milk come from the increased growth of bacteria 
in the utensils before the milk is put into them, 
rather than to the milk itself. 
JASPER W. COLLER, M.D., 
Health Otticer 


Baltimore Installs Fire-Fighting 
Equipment of Record Size 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—The extensive oil storage dis- 
tricts of Baltimore, which are among the largest 
in the country as to acreage and gallonage, have 
been given exceptional protection from spread 
conflagration. After nearly three years of suc- 
cessful operation of a test Foamite pumping en 
gine, built in the shops of the Baltimore City Fire 
Department, with the cooperation of the engineer- 
ing force of the Foamite-Childs Corporation, the 
Mayor and Board of Estimates of Baltimore re- 
cently authorized the Board of Fire Commisioners 
to purchase from that company a huge new Foam- 
ite pumping engine, the largest ever constructed, 
the bulk of which can be better realized when it 
is stated that the engine when fully charged weighs 
more than 16 net tons. 

This big engine has been placed in service in 
the heart of what is known as the eastern oil dis 
trict of the city, and will answer all first alarms 
of fire in that section. The small engine, which 
was built as a test more than three years ago, will 
be placed in service in what is known as the 
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BALTIMORE’S NEW PUMPING ENGINE 


The Baltimore test was witnessed by a notable gathering of officials, including (left to right) Commissioner James 

Oyster, Chief of Police of Washington, D. C.; Chief Emrich of the Baltimore Fire Department; Chief Watson of the 

Washington Fire Department; Tighlman Pitt, Commissioner, Baltimore Fire Department; Major Daniel Sullivan, 

Commissioner, Washington Fire Department; and Walter O. Hough, President of Commissioners, Baltimore Fire 
Department 














THE AMERICAN CITY 
ithern oil district. Both companies will be on 
cial call for oil fires of all kinds in all parts 
the city. 

\What is believed to be the largest high-pressure 
gon ever constructed for fire department work 
; just been turned out by the Fire Department's 
ps. This giant was particularly designed for 
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the forward pipes on the two sides of the car, 
and three lines leading to each of the two pipes 
on either side of the rear of the car. The full 
capacity was secured with all five pipes at work 
and with the fire-boat turning over one of 
twin centrifugal pumps. 

The wagon will carry 2,500 feet of 3-inch hose 


her 











NEW HIGH-PRESSURE WAGON, BALTIMORE FIRE DEPARTMENT 


ise not only from leads from the high-pressure 
main system in the congested area, but also as a 
feeder and adjunct to the fire-boat service along 
he water-front. Baltimore now has four high- 
pressure companies in actual service, with three 

n reserve, but the last product of the shops 
greatly exceeds the other wagons in water-throw- 
ng capacity. 

This wagon, when hooked to the fire-boat Tor 
rent, recently delivered from five monitor nozzles 
mounted on the top and sides a total of 11,828 
‘allons of water per minute. To accomplish this 
result, the fire-boat led fourteen 3-inch lines, four 
being connected to the largest pipe mounted on 


and will be a very effective feeder for the 
boats where inland leads of considerable 
are to be undertaken. 

Where a concentration of streams a battery 
is desired in the high-pressure district, part or 
all of the pipes of the wagon could be put in 
vice, as the Baltimore high-pressure pumping 
plant has a capacity of 18,000 gallons per minute, 
which would leave a reserve of 7,000 gallons per 
minute above the supply of this wagon, in addition 
to the fire-fighting ability of the regular pumping 
engines of the department from the 
water-mains, which art 
high-pressure service. 


lire- 
distan¢ e 
as 


Set 


low-pressure 
entirely distinct from the 
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p of the apparatus, two lines leading to each of Chief of 


Fire 


EMRICH, 


Denartment 





A MAYOR BECOMES PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Richard F. Grant. elected President of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States or 1 
is Mayor of the village of Bratenahl, a suburb of Cleveland, in which he lives Mr. Grar 1 
officer or director of many important business corporations Among others he is Vice-Pre 
the M. A. Hanna Company, of Cleveland; President of the Susquehanna Collierie Company " i 
director of the Cleveland Trust Company He is a former President of the Union Club of Cleve 
and of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce During the war he was a member o e War Fi: 
Committee of the American 


Red Cross. 
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What Is a Proper Bridge Approach? 


An Exchange of Letters Introducing Helpful Ideas 


] 47 


To the Editor of THe AMERICAN City: 

On page 183 of the February issue of THE 
\MERICAN City is shown a picture of a bridge 
which collapsed by reason of “too narrow a 
roadway and an unprotected web system.” 

On page 184 is shown another photograph 
over the caption, “Well-designed Concrete 
Bridge with Approach Fill.” In small type 
under this picture it is stated: “The full 
width of the approach fill is insured by the 
suitable wing-wall de- 


sign. The flaring rails 


it happened to show rather well the wing- 
walls and flared-rail construction which I con- 
sider desirable. The caption “Well-designed 
Concrete Bridge with Approach Fill” is not 
my own, as I consider the approach open to 
criticism, but the words in smaller type be- 
neath the caption are mine, for, in my opimion 

the bridge itself is well designed. 
As regards the approach, the objectionable 
curve eliminated a very dangerous turn in the 
approach to the bridge 





protect traffic and im- 


; SRE Editorial 
prove the appearance 1924. 3 
‘ aa , issue of 
of the structure. CITY an article on 


The point is, 
should a 


why 
bridge the 
width of which restricts 
a roadway be called “a 
well-designed 
bridge”? 


concrete 
The 
sistency of 

brought 


incon- 
this is 
forcibly to 
one’s attention by the 
photograph on _ page 
183. A small increase 
in the cost of the bridge 


illustrations, 


the problem. 





Note.—In the 
THE AMERICAN 


Problems in Highway Bridge Design,” 
by E. F. Kelley, 
Bridge Engineer, U. S. Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, contained the illustrations 
and captions here shown. E. E. East, 
Highway Engineer of the Automobile 
Club of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, Calif., took exception to the 
his letter being trans- 
mitted to Mr. Kelley for reply. We 
publish the exchange of letters, as we 
believe they are helpful discussions of 


which this one re- 
placed, and was prob- 
ably the best layout 
that could be obtained 
at reasonable expense. 
It is my understanding 
that since the picture 
was taken the road has 
been paved, and it is 
probable that guard- 
rails are now in place. 

The roadway width 
on a bridge depends on 
several factors which 
must be balanced 


February, 
“Outstanding 


Senior Highway 








on page 184 would have 

given a roadway width equal to the width of 
the approach fill. I predict that the bridge 
shown on page 184 will be the 
numerous accidents. 


scene of 


I am making the above criticism in the in- 
We 
are too prone to accept highway design as be- 
ing perfect and to place the entire responsibil- 
ity for accidents upon the user of the road. 


AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA 


terest of public safety on our highways. 


(Signed) E, E. East, 

Highway Engineer. 

A Reply from the Senior Highway Bridge 

Engineer of the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 

Mr. E. E. East, Highway Engineer, 

Automobile Club of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Sir: 

It is perhaps unfortunate that I used this 
picture (page 184) with my article, as the gen- 
eral layout is certainly open to criticism, in 
that the approach fill is on a curve and is not 
protected by guard-rails. I used this picture, 
not with the intention of conveying the idea 
that the whole layout was ideal, but because 


against each other to 
obtain the best results 
obtainable, and the en- 
gineer is frequently far from being a free 
agent in adjusting the balance in accordance 
with his own ideas. 


which are practically 


lirst, we must bear in mind always that the 
public pays for these bridges and that public 
opinion, whether right or wrong, is going to 
have a decided influence on the final decision. 


It is sometimes better to take half a 


loaf 
than none at all. 


Second, there is the very important con- 
sideration of expense, and this, by the way, is 
very likely to influence public opinion without 
regard to the other factors involved. The 
roadway width is one of the governing factors 
in the cost of the structure, and, assuming that 
the bridge is an absolute necessity, it must 


be determined on the basis of traffic demand 
and the funds available. 


In considering this question we cannot limit 
ourselves to one bridge, but must consider as 
a unit the vast bridge-building program which 
A percentage of additional ex- 
pense which would not be important in a single 
case, might, if applied to the thousands of 


is before us. 
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es which we must build in the near spandrel-walls and wing-walls, the cost would 
re, seriously handicap, if it did not wreck, _ be increased in direct proportion to an increase 
hole program. We must establish a pol- in roadway width. 
hich will enable us to do the most good 
the money available, even if the results from 20 to 26 feet would increase the cost in 
t exactly coincide with our ideas of what excess of 20 per cent. 
eal. 
note in your letter the statement, “A small 
ise in the cost of the bridge on page 184 to funds, would result in the continued use of 
ld have given a roadway width equal to old and dangerous structures 
vidth of the approach fill.” I do not have otherwise be replaced. 
exact figures for the width of roadway I judge from the statement quoted above 
approach fill at this location, but an from your letter that you are of the opinion 
mption of 20 feet and 26 feet, respectively, that the roadway on 


I believe it would be fair 
to estimate that a change in roadway width 


This might not be too 
much for one bridge, but if applied toa large 
bridge-building program, definitely limited as 
which might 


a bridge should be of 


1 


be close to the actual. This is a spandrel- the same width as the ap 
| arch structure, and, except for railings, general proposition, | 


< pproach gerade. As i 


cannot agree with that 


























ILLUSTRATIONS REFERRED 
TO IN THE ACCOMPANYING 
CORRESPONDENCE 





is published in Tue Amert- 
City for February, 1924, 
upper picture carried the 
wing caption: 





THIS COLLAPSE WAS 
CAUSED BY TOO NARROW 
A ROADWAY AND AN UN- 
PROTECTED WEB SYSTEM 


The bridge was totally wrecked 

when a truck and a passenger 

car tried to pass on a narrow 

roadway. The truck knocked 

out the unprotected web system 
of the truss 


For the picture at the right 


he caption read: 


WELL-DESIGNED CONCRETE 
BRIDGE WITH APPROACH 


The full width of the approach 
fill is insured by the suitable 
wingwall design. The flaring rails 
protect traffic and improve the 
appearance of the structure 
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Phat portion of a highway which is designed 
primarily to carry traffic is the pavement. A 
highway grade is always built wider than the 
vement, but the portion outside of the pave- 
intended to add greatly to 
he traffic capacity of the road. Among other 


: 
ent is not usually 


os, the additional width of grade serves 

) urnish ideq late support for the edge of 
veme! nd to provide for occasional 

uuts and parking space, and gives the 

ty from ossible accident which might 
shed by a guard-rail if there were no 
the considerations involved. lhe bridge 
ms such a small part of the total highway 
d the dth of the bridge has such a great 


luence on its cost, that the expense of pro 


ling for the occasional turnout and for 
rking spac on the structure itself can 
-arcely be yustifie 1 This argument 1s based, 
ft course, n the assumption tl it the width 
f the pavement is adequate for the traffic and 


mn the bridge is at 


least as 


that the roadway ( 
ide as the 


ider as | have 


pavement and preferably somewhat 


recommended in my paper 


} 


‘Outstanding Problems of Highway Bridge 
Design,” lished in the February and 


March, 1924, issues of THE AMERICAN CITY). 


lo return to the bridge in ques- 





tion, which I have stated is, in my opinion, 
vell designed. it w built about ten vears ago 
in agricultural « munity in the upper 
Mississippi Valley. This community did not 
have unlimited funds for bridge construction 
nd this was among the first of the modern 

dges to be built in it con nit so that 


Street-Cleaning 


rill leaning of the asphaltic, concrete and 
macadam pavements in Palo Alto, Calif., is 


( ( \ 1 a motor-driven suctior sweepel 

d by a hand patrolling group consisting of three 
men, according to the Fourteenth Annual Report 
tf the Board of Public Works, signed by J. F. 
Byxbee, Jr., ( Ingineer. A new and improved 
pe ot suction sweeper was purchased in October 
1922, to replace the old machine, which was about 
rn out and of insufficient capacity to take care 


of the new pavements which had been added dur 
ing the last two vears. 
Present-day 


removing the dust and litter in the 


+ 


Street consists 


essentially 
gutters for 
i width usually of from 4 to 8 feet \ut 
trame generally 
treet 


om Phe work of 


surface, or at least blow the litter to the 


removing the 


mulation is best performed by 


gutter accu 
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flushing the fine 
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its cost seemed very high to those who wer 
still thinking in terms of the old-time hi 
way bridge. It replaced a light steel str 
ture dangerously located, and provided a sufi 
cient width for the two lanes of traffic, whic! 
was ample for the trafic of that day and is 
still ample, for the pavements that are n 
built 


being in that section are of a sufficient 
for not more than two traffic lanes. 
| base my statement that this is a well-d 


on the following facts: 


width 


signed bridge 
1. It is a two-way bridge in a localit 
where this width is sufficient for 1] 
traffic needs, as evidenced by 
fact that the 


ocality are 


pavements in tl 

being built for 
lanes of traffic. 

2 rhe 


appearance of the structure and pr 


| 


flaring wing-rails improve t 
tect traffic by increasing its visil 
ity and preventing vehicles f1 
running over the wing-walls. 
he question of roadway width is an 
portant one and I have written at this lengt 
to make my position perfectly clear. It is 
question which 
lor all 


cannot be arbitrarily 
locations decided 


decid 
nor without taki: 
a number of important factor 
| could not consistently defend the bridge 
question if it were located on the Boston Pé 


Road. 


into account 


\n exchange of ideas on disputed points 
Iways valuable and I shall be very glad to 1 
comments for or against my 0] 
wl ich may occur to you. 


(Signed) E. F, Kell 


Senior Highway Bri 


Methods in Palo Alto. Calif. 


material into the sewers or by picking it up wl 

d vith vacuum cleaners, and then hand swecy 
he coarser litter. Palo Alto has adopted t 

of cleaning, as the climate is di 
gh to employ this method successfully and 

less costly to operate than flushing. 

Che business district contains 1.3 miles of street 
is swept once per day with the machine at 
and patrolled by one man. The cost of this wor 
averages $1,770 per mile per year. 

The residence district miles 
paved streets, which are swept an average of twit 
per week and hand patrolled by two men. 1 
ost averages $420 per mile of pavement per yea! 
rhe total cost of street sweeping for the year, i 
luding first payment on the vacuum cleaner, w: 
$11,524.50. About 818 cubic yards of refuse wa 
removed by the hand sweepers, and 900 cubic yard 
by the vacuum cleaning machine. 


uum proce 
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Sanitation on the Catskill Watersheds 


Riparian Ownership Creates Interesting Problems 


By Thaddeus Merriman 
Chief Engineer, Board of Water Supply, City of New York 


MONG the various questions which con- 
front those who are charged with the 
responsibilities of maintaining the qual- 
if a public water-supply is that which re- 
to the sanitation of the drainage area 
hin which the water originates. [Filtration 
ld improve the quality of any water and, 
used in combination with chlorination, 
make the worst of waters potable. There 
nsiderable sentiment against the use of 
sses for making a bad water good. 
would far rather see 


consumers them 


ved for the purpose of improving the 
if a water that was already above re- 
rather 


h, and would 


of reasonable use is generally applied to all 
such cases. The answer to the question as to 
what constitutes reasonable use must be 


on the 


based 
facts and the circumstances of each 
particular case. 

The health laws of our states abound with 
prohibitions 


against polluting our 


courses. But the law is silent as to how an 


water- 


owner may use, or to what extent he may 
contaminate, the water which comes to him 
and flows through his land. No one can s¢ 
redress 


cure from an injury unless he can 


prove that he has been damaged. Loca 
hoards of health are often lacking in sympathy, 


and any one who raises his 














re work done toward voice because the water 
evention of pollution, Sewerage Systems for which = or to ¢ 
means that more at- Villages to his land ire, does 
must be paid to the This article describes the fact arrive as more or Ik 
tion of our. water- benefits derived by small com- diluted sewage, is 1 é 
munities in the area from diately set down as on 
which New York City secures - 
: : omplains Innecessal 
its necessarily great volume Con ee 
Riparian Rights of water for daily consump- More especially is this so 
e doctrine of riparian tion by its people and indus- when a municipality at 
a ; tries. At first loath to accept yr fee ~  Shaatt 
which is the basis . tempts to protect itself 
; ; the improvements necessary ; Pas ae 
laws relating to the to protect the quality of the against the pollution of its 
f water in most of the water-supply of the city, the water-supply. he diver- 
east of the Missis- communities are gradually sion of water from one lo 
: accepting the enabling act 
iy be stated as fol- . . ° cality to other is, from 
, which permits the city to in- eins 
Che riparian owner stall and operate sewers and the point of view of those 
titled to have the nat- sewage treatment plants. within the watershed, an 
flow of the stream unreasonable thing because 
gh his property un- it constitutes an invasion 


hed in quantity and unimpaired as to 
his, of course, is the most that he 
lf he himself lived up to the doc 
he could use none of the water and could 
even interfere 


expect, 
with the regimen of flow 
Neither could he do 
alter the 


a water power. 
hing which 
ity of the 


might change or 
water. 


hy +4 ~4 


etlect of this doctrine is to impose an 
ition on every riparian owner, while at 
me time it confers upon each such owner 
ht as against all upper riparian owners. 
e rights may be of great value, yet they 
it be exercised except in a reasonable 
ner. Similarly, while the obligations im- 

may be onerous, they cannot be insisted 
xcept as they are themselves reasonable. 


so it has come about that the principle 


of tl territory and an interference with th 


1é1 
rights they have so long 


lg enjoyed without 


hindrance and without feeling that damage 


was being done to anybody. 


his was the position in which the Board 


ot Water Supply of the ( ity of New York 
found itself with respect t the general ques 
tion of sanitation in the Catskill Mountain 


watersheds. The existing health 


laws were 
cumbersome and unwieldy. The sentiment of 
the people on the watersheds was opposed to 
the enactment of any measures which mi 


by interfering with the convenience of the 
moment, result in any expense whatever. This 
feeling, an agita 


tion founded on the belief that if such pollu- 


moreover, was fostered by 


tion as there was could not be removed. the 


city in self defense would be compelled to buv 
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up the entire area of the watersheds. 

The first step looking toward the relief of 
the situation was that which resulted in secur- 
ing, through legislation, the right to promul- 
gate rules and regulations as to proper sani- 
tary conduct and behavior. These rules be- 
came effective after approval by the State 
Health Department and after due advertise- 
ment. Shortly after these rules were written, 
arrangements were made with various private 
owners whereby the city was permitted to 
enter upon their lands and, without cost to 
the owner, make such changes and improve- 
ments as were necessary. It was not long be- 
fore individual opposition dwindled and dis- 
appeared, but the agitation looking toward the 
acquirement of all lands in the watershed area 
by the city continued. 

The situation with respect to the individual 
owner being thus provided for, the next step 
was to look toward the installation of sewer- 
age systems in those villages which were 
possessed of public water-supplies. The first 
bill seeking to authorize the city to undertake 
such constructions was introduced in 1914. It 
was strenuously opposed on many grounds, 
among which the following are of interest: 

(a) The procedure proposed is unconstitu- 
tional. 


(b) The expense sought to be imposed on 
the individual property owner will be so great 
that the net result will be a confiscation of 
his property. In consequence of this condi- 
tion, all of the lands in the watershed will be 
so depreciated in value that, in fact, they will 
have no value at all. 


(c) The proposed provision for the exclu- 
sion of rain-water from the sewers is im- 
possible because it would mean that the sewer- 
age systems, if built, could not be used. All 
waters originate as rain-water. 


(d) The climate in the Catskills is rigorous. 
Every winter all modern plumbing in every 
house would freeze and so entail great expense 
on every owner. On account of the great 
depth of frost penetration, the sewers them- 
selves would freeze and break. The resulting 
overflow of vile and putrescible matter would 
cause disease and pestilence to flourish in these 
beautiful and now healthful communities. 


(e) The large volume of sewage which 
would be collected by such sewerage systems 
could not be purified by any means known to 
science. The effluent, even if purified to the 
greatest possible extent, would utterly ruin 
and destroy the river channel all the way down 
to the Hudson and render uninhabitable large 
areas of country on both sides of the river. 


The Enabling Act 

With such irrefutable (!) arguments at their 
command, the objectors prevailed and the mat- 
ter was permitted to rest. In the meantime at 
least one of the villages began to see the neces- 
sity of providing a sewerage system on its 
own account, and it then became no difficult 
matter to secure, in 1923, an enactment giving 
to the city the right to construct sewerage 
systems, provided that suitable - agreements 
could be made with the authorities of the vil- 
lages concerned. 

The main points of the enabling act, Chap- 
ter 630 of the Laws of 1923, are as follows: 

The city of New York may contract, with 
the authorities of any village located in the 
Catskill watersheds, as to the construction of 
a system of collecting and disposal works. 

The city must pay all costs of the system, 
including house services up to the cellar walls 
of all buildings, and must operate and main- 
tain the system forever. 

The individual owner, when the sewer has 
been completed, must connect at his cellar wall 
with the house connections provided by the 
city. 

The city is empowered to acquire any and 
all lands necessary to make the plan agreed 
upon with the village authorities effective. 

The city, after the plans have been approved 
by the State Engineer, is authorized to use 
the public highways, roads and streets, pro- 
vided only that satisfactory repairs and re- 
placements are made. 

The moneys expended for the carrying on 
of such work are to be obtained by the sale 
of corporate stock of the city of New York, 
such corporate stock being deemed to be the 
bonds of the city issued to provide for the 
supply of water. 

There is little doubt as to the equities on 
which this enabling legislation-is founded. The 
operations of the city of New York from the 
view-point of the people in the watershed are 
unreasonable. Theirs is an individual use of 
water and theirs is an individual pollution. 
The city’s use is wholesale, and if such in- 
dividual pollution as exists is detrimental to 
the city, it can be removed only at the expense 
of the party which benefits through the use of 
the water. The necessity of the municipality 
cannot be held to impose an added obligation 
on the private owner. Neither should the fact 
that the municipality must defend itself with 
respect to the quality of its water-supplies be 
permitted to impose on it any unjust burden. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper 
nual convention of 
tion at New York City. 


read before the an- 
Water Works Associa- 
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ARCHITECT’S DRAWING OF THE IMPOSING ENTRANCE TO THE BALTIMORE STADIUM 


A Stadium in the City-of-the-Average 


By Daniel N. Casey 
Secretary, Harrisburg, Pa., Chamber of Commerce 


a stadium. 
The American spirit of play is exert- 
ing its attraction wherever people live. 

A million boys played football last year un- 
der the tutelage of 15,000 coaches. It is mod- 
ern places of play for the boys and the specta- 
tors that the average city now seeks. The 
stadium movement is growing rapidly. 

Inspired by the several colleges which had 
completed their giant structures the year the 
World War flashed into flame, smaller cities 
now desire stadia which will accommodate the 
multitudes who jam the gates of playfields at 
interscholastic contests. 

Not all stadia, as interpreted to-day, are 
ellipses, nor yet yawning bowls. In many in- 
stances they are enclosed playsteads, fash- 
ioned along modern lines, with a well-drained 
gridiron, sometimes a separate diamond and 
running-track, and then, towering on cement 
and iron supports, tall seats, underneath which 
are up-to-date accommodations. In a few 
places, the college saucer has been erected, but 

t many communities can stand the expense 

nor is it warranted in all places, nor needed. 

he initial compelling thought usually is the 
desire to have a clean, orderly, adequate arena 
the high school football eleven, and the 

v creation has been labeled a stadium. 

\nd, as the cities get well into the business 

erecting a stadium, the city of average size 

arly stunned by the cost. For this reason, 
"a complete plan has been prepared, the 
ns are built as the needed money is avail- 
or in sight. It is to analyze some of the 


r ee American city-of-the-average covets 


existing stadia, discuss financial plans and 
costs, and see how the plant is operated and 
managed, that this article is written. 


Financing the Stadium 

Endowment by private individuals, munic- 
ipal bond issues, park and playground appro- 
priations, community campaigns, long-term 
tickets of admittance—all have their share in 
the creation of the playsteads. Committees of 
chambers of commerce, various luncheon clubs 
and different groups all over the country are 
searching for information as to the kind of 
stadium they should recommend, and seeking 
data as to how the money can be secured. 

No compilation of information on this sub- 
ject can be complete. There is no central 
agency through which the facts clear; no ade- 
quate survey could be made without lapse of 
considerable time—and when it was finished, 
other structures would already be started. So, 
various types of stadia will be referred to, 
financial plans will be discussed, and these will 
form a basis to assist the city-of-the-average 
committee in arriving at a decision. 

Let no committee be misled—the money for 
a stadium does not come from the hat-swinger. 
It comes from those who contribute to every 
other community movement and it comes only 
after careful, painstaking effort, planning and 
organization. The committee must not be 
swept off its feet by the ardent spontaneous 
enthusiast who declares that, because it is an 
outdoor proposition of the sporting variety, 
money will come easily. The first few thou- 
sand will always come with comparative ease 
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in any community movement of merit, but, like 
the soldier with the pack, it is the last long 
mile that puts it over the top. 

A city-of-the-average will find that the 
stadium will require from $100,000 to $200,- 
000, without considering the land. In some 
places land owned by the city or school board 
has been leased for ninety-nine years, so that 
the basic cost is virtually eliminated. The city 
must make a very careful survey to determine 
the type and size of the structure best adapted 
to the requirements and conditions. It must 
not be too large, but must be sufficiently flex- 
ible to permit additions, should years develop 
the need. 

One very hopeful feature is that in almost 
every place where a stadium has been built, 
receipts from the high school football games 
have increased to a marked degree. Teams 
have taken on a new spirit; there has been 
an augmented interest among citizens to wit- 
ness the games; and the attractive surround- 
ings have acted as a magnet. This is espe- 
cially true, naturally, in those cities which 
previously had poor grounds with uninviting 
environment. 

Usually a commission of citizens is appointed 
by the City Council, which has charge of the 
stadium and the reduction of its debt. Its 
finances are received from the high school 
athletic association, after the expenses of con- 
ducting the various teams are deducted. In 
some places the stadium commission handles 
the receipts; in others, it receives a pro rata 
share of the net receipts and then receives 
the balance after other athletic expenses are 
met. Football carries the other high school 
sports. 

The stadium commission may also rent the 
field on a straight fee. In some cities, where 
a baseball diamond has been laid out, profes- 
sional nines use the grounds in the summer, 
thus providing another source of revenue. 

Little need be said here about the college 
stadia. They are almost taken for granted to- 
day. They have blazed the trail. 


Some Municipal Stadia 

In the municipal stadium in Baltimore the 
Army and Navy game will be held November 
29 next, prior to which the stadium will be ex- 
panded to house 72,000 people. The Baltimore 
stadium was built by the Park Board of that 
city out of park funds. Ground was broken 
May 9, 1922, and the work was completed in 
record time, the first game being played on 
December 2, 1922. The total cost so far is 
about a half-million dollars. The gross seat- 
ing capacity will ultimately be 150,000. The 
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net proceeds from the first game were over 
$13,000; the gross proceeds from the Navy- 
Princeton game were $76,421. It is expected 
that the proceeds from the stadium will prove 
it to be a real investment for the city. 

In San Diego, Calif., a stadium was com- 
pleted in 1915 with seating capacity for 30,- 
000 people, costing $150,000, and financed by 
the sale of bonds voted for exposition im- 
provements. The stadium is administered by 
the Board of Park Commissioners and is tised 
for athletic events of all kinds; even a chariot 
rare has been staged in the enclosure. It is 
also used for pageants, conventions, and mili- 
tary displays, the stadium at such times being 
converted into an open air theater. 

Los Angeles has a coliseum whose cost was 
$800,000, which, with the added carrying 
charges on the notes to the banks by which 
the contract cost was paid, brings the total to 
approximately $1,000,000 The coliseum is 
built on land owned by the city, for which no 
charge was made. The facilities include ath- 
letes’ dressing-rooms, capable of housing 1,000 
persons at one time, four public toilet build- 
ings, Western Electric Public Address Sys- 
tem, lighting for night events, and in addi- 
tion to the football turf there is a quarter-mile 
track and a 220-yard straightaway. The 
coliseum is managed by the Community De- 
velopment Association and may be used by 
the city and county for public purposes. 

Pasadena’s Rose Bowl has a seating capacity 
of 53,000, which can readily be enlarged to 
75,000. It was completed in November, 1922. 
The real estate cost was $19,865; construc- 
tion cost, $294,671; total, $314,536. The Rose 
Bowl covers 15 acres, and entrance to the 
stadium is through twenty tunnels running 
from ground level to half-way up on the seats. 
There are also two large tunnels capable of 
handling autos running from the ground level 
to the playing field. Part of the funds was 
secured by selling seats for five- and ten-year 
periods, payable in advance, the balance com- 
ing from bank loans. Part of the land was 
purchased, and part of it is city park land. 
The entire administration is in the hands of 
the Tournament of Roses’ Association, a non- 
profit body which directs the annual New 
Year’s Day parade and football game. The 
stadium is also used by near-by colleges for 
football games and by The American Legion 
for Armistice Day celebrations. The High 
School commencement exercises are now held 
there every year in June. It is also available 
for other large gatherings. 

The municipal stadium in San Francisco is 
a part of the Golden Gate Park. It is an oval 
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vering 30 acres, around which are arranged 
tting-parks, footpaths, bicycle tracks, and 
der paths. In the center there are sections 


itable for hammer throwing, vaulting poles, 
road jumping, one basket-ball and six foot- 


| fields. 
[he stadium was begun in 1905. The total 


st for erection and up-keep to date has been 
$98,305. There was no land cost, because 
art of the park area was used. The San 


ancisco Driving Association supplied $25,- 


o as part of the initial expense, and the bal- 
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temporary seats. When finally completed, the 
total capacity will be 150,000. The cost of the 
first construction is estimated at $2,500,000, 
and the final plan will run from four to four 
and a half million dollars. The stadium is 
built on the shore of Lake Michigan on land 
reclaimed by the South Park Commission, a 
separate taxing entity chartered by the state 
of Illinois, which operates the public parks on 
the South Side of Chicago. The South Park 
Commissioners administer the stadium. Money 
was secured by bond issue authorized by the 
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CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL AND STADIUM, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ince has been supplied from the park fund. 
(he stadium is administered by the Park De- 
partment, which provides part of its budget 
for the up-keep annually. The stadium is 
available for the use of the general public at 
ny time, all that is necessary being to make 


thes 


ervations with the keeper. 

In Tacoma, Wash., the stadium is built in 
form of a huge horseshoe with an arena 
taining 6.8 acres and comprising six miles 
concrete seats, accommodating 40,000 
ple. The total cost was $150,000, met by 
ular subscription and by five-year tickets 
| for $10. The stadium is administered by 
School Board. 
icago’s great stadium, in course of con- 
‘tion, will be opened next fall. At that 

40,000 permanent seats will be ready for 
and there will be provision for 30,000 


voters. The stadium is primarily for public 
use and is planned to be used for athletic 
events and civic gatherings of various kinds. 
No part of this property will be used for pri- 
vate profit. 

Pelham Bay, outside of New York, has a 
stadium with bath-houses, swimming pool, 
quarter-mile track, boat-houses, and a Mothers’ 
House. It was created through a gift from 
Mrs. Isaac L. Rice of $1,020,000, to which the 
city added $268,000. It is administered by the 
Park Department and is open to all. 

The municipal stadium at Denver, Colo., is 
being made possible by Regis College, Denver 
University, the Denver Motor Club and a pri- 
vate giver joining in the financing of the great 
structure. A Stadium Committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. 

In Louisville, Ky., and Evansville, Ind., 
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THE STADIUM IN ERIE, PA., WHICH WILL BE READY FOR USE ON THANKSGIVING DAY, 1924 


stadia have been built and are owned by the 
School Board. In Evansville, the School 
Board rents the stadium to a baseball league 
for seventy days, adding. $2,000 revenue in 
this manner. The use of a wooden covering 
for the concrete steps is a feature of the Louis- 
ville Boys’ Stadium. This covering is high 
enough in the rear to walk under and there 
are also features which make possible the 
erection of a canopy in case of rain. The 
Louisville stadium accommodates 4,300, and 
the Evansville stadium has 5,380 seats under 
cover and 1,400 bleacher seats without cover. 

In Erie, Pa., a municipal stadium is being 
erected in a natural bowl on land owned and 
donated by the School Board. It is to be of 
concrete construction with seating capacity 
for 25,000 and including gridiron, diamond, 
and running-track. It will also be used for 
concerts and festivals. Through popular sub- 
scriptions $150,000 was raised under the di- 
rection of the Erie Chamber of Commerce. 
The stadium will be ready for Thanksgiving 
Day, 1924. 

Nashua, a New Hampshire city of 20,000, 
plans to combine a community center club 
house with the stadium idea. A pond basin 
is to be drained, filled and leveled. There will 


be two diamonds, a football field, a quarter- 
mile track, eight tennis courts, and a perma- 
nent grand stand accommodating 4,000, with 
movable bleacher seats. The club house wil! 
contain a hall for community events,-bowling- 
alleys, shower-baths and locker-rooms for the 
athletes. Entertainments are being held to 
raise funds, and the Knights of Columbus is 
one of the organizations taking the lead. 


What Haverhill Has Accomplished 

Haverhill, Mass. a city of 55,000 people, 
was the first city in the East to erect a high 
school stadium, and being a city-of-the-aver- 
age, the facts are especially interesting. 

The Haverhill stadium was made possible 
first by public contributions and then by bond 
issue by the city. The final cost in 1916 was 
$31,500, not including the land, which was 
virtually given by the city. Later, close to 
$50,000 was spent on new baseball stands, 
temporary football stands, completion of run- 
ning-track, painting, repairs, insurance, and 
necessary supplies. Haverhill’s stadium was 
created in a burst of interest and came into 
being because a group of energetic citizens put 
their shoulders to the wheel and agreed to see 
the thing through. The stadium is built on a 
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‘o-acre plot, of which 53/10 acres are en- 
‘losed with an 8-foot concrete fence. The 
fence itself cost $8,000, but is built to endure. 
There are wooden stands constructed on con- 
crete bases and posts so that it is virtually a 
ermanent construction. These seat about 5,000 
people and skirt the gridiron. On the other 
side are stands seating 6,000, which are mov- 
able and which are converted into bleachers in 
the baseball season. Two years ago a grand 
stand, seating about 1,000 people, was built in 
the corner back of home plate. The running- 
track is around the edge of the gridiron and 
outside of the diamond. Much expense was 
put into grading and draining. This was very 
carefully done, with the result that rain or 
melting snow always drains off quickly. The 
stands have every modern facility, with 
shower-rooms, locker-rooms, toilets and heat- 
ing and lighting. 

The initial drive for the Haverhill stadium 
raised $13,000. In 1917 there was a deficit, 
covered by notes, still remaining, and an act 
was passed by the State Legislature in that 
year, giving the city the power to take over 
the stadium, to issue bonds to meet this indebt- 
edness, and to create a Stadium Commission. 
(he act reads that the money received by the 
Stadium Commission shall first be used for the 
up-keep and improvement of the stadium, and, 
secondly, shall be paid to the city. From this 
source $6,000 has been received by the city. 
The bonds issued in 1917 were four-year serial 
bonds totaling $16,000, the last of which will 
be paid when funds are available in the near 
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future. There will then be no indebtedness 
on the field, except this moral debt of $10,000 
between the Commission and the city—the dif- 
ference between $16,000 and the $6,000 already 
paid. 

The city of Haverhill, through its Stadium 
Commission, owns the land. The Commis- 
sion has full charge of the up-keep and im- 
provements of the stadium, and leases the field 
to the High School authorities. The City 
Council elects the members of the Commission, 
which is composed of three men, serving for 
three-year terms, with the Mayor and Presi- 
dent of the School Board members ex-officio. 

The School Board, through its business 
manager, collects the money taken in at the 
gate. At present there is a five-year lease, 
expiring in September, 1924, between the Com- 
mission and the School Board, by which the 
High School has the preference in the use 
of the field, for a rental of $1,500 each year, 
plus any receipts in excess of those necessary 
to run high school athletics through the cur- 
rent school year. The Commission usually 
receives between $8,000 and $12,000 each year 
from the High School. Professional teams 
have used the field at different times, the Com- 
mission having the power to let the field when 
and to whom it desires, subject to the High 
School’s right to preference on all dates. 


Results have been amazing. Income has in- 
creased rapidly with the development of the 
football team. For five years the Haverhill 
Eleven was undefeated. The team over- 


whelmed the big Boston teams, beat Scott 











THE PARKERSBURG STADIUM AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN COMPLETED 
The small picture shows the new High School adjoining 
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High of Toledo and Oak Park of Illinois, went 
to Jacksonville and defeated The 
Board would not grant permission for the team 
to go to the Pasadena Tournament of Roses 
to which it was invited. 
15,000 people witness the game every Saturday 
during the football season. With the Stadium 


Duval. 


From 7,000 to 


Commission sharing in the receipts, it has been 
able to make material reduction on the deficit, 
as already mentioned, in addition to keeping 
the grounds in excellent shape and adding to 
the equipment and facilities. 


Methods and Results in Parkersburg and East 
Orange 

Another city-of-the-average which has been 
building a reinforced concrete stadium is 
Parkersburg, W. Va., with a population of 
25,000 people. One-third of the stadium was 
completed in 1923. It is expected that it will 
cost ultimately $125,000. A local organiza- 
tion known as the Parkersburg Stadium Cor- 
poration was formed under the laws of West 
Virginia. The management of the corpora- 
tion is in the hands of the Stadium Commis 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF A FOOTBALL GAME 


sion, composed of eleven members, of which 
two represent the Chamber of Commerce, with 
a similar number representing the Kiwanis 
Club, the Rotary Club, the Lions Club, and 
three members from the Board of Education. 
rhis Commission corresponds to the board of 
directors of any business corporation. The 
Board of Education granted to the corporation 
a gg-year lease on the ground to be occupied 
by the stadium and athletic field. The Cor- 
poration, on its part, is building the stadium, 
which will have an ultimate seating capacity 
of 15,000. 

The northern section, seating 5,000, was 
completed in time for the 1923 football sea- 
son, at a cost of $30,900, or $6.50 per seat. 
Work is under way for the building of the 
southern section. Each section is 300 x 65 
feet, with back elevation of 31 feet. The 
curve section of the south end will probably 
be built within the next year. The athletic 
field, with enclosure, is of regulation size for 
football, baseball, and all sorts of high school 
and college athletics, 

The stadium is immediately to the rear and 
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IN THE STADIUM AT EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


south of the High School building, on a 27- 
campus. Looking from the front, one 
will face the back of the southern section, 
which will be finished with brick, in the style 
of the High School, and the space under it 
will be used for manual training and domestic 
science. Entrances to the sides will be of the 
stair type, and to the curved section of the 
tunnel type. Locker-rooms, shower-baths, etc., 
will be provided in the sections. 

lhe work thus far completed has been han- 
died through an issue of $35,000 in 7 per cent 
bonds, falling due in Io years or at any inter- 
est period drawn by lot. All of the bonds 
were sold locally. Furthermore, as a means 
f getting sufficient working capital to start 
with, about 1,000 season tickets were sold in 
advance at a price of $5 per ticket for six 
games. ‘These tickets were sold through per- 
sonal solicitation by members of the civic or- 
ganizations previously named. One-half of 
the admission receipts is credited to an 


acre 


athletic fund to cover current expenses of the 
ithletic teams and other running expenses. 


The other half is credited to the Corporation 
and is used to pay interest on bonds, to retire 
the serial bonds as they fall due, and to cover 
incidental expenses. When the entire stadium 
is to be completed, additional bonds must, of 
course, be sold to raise funds for construc- 
tion. When all the bonds are retired, either 
as they fall due or through previous purchase, 
the lease will be surrendered to the Board of 
Education and the stadium become the prop- 
erty of the city. 

The stadium was designed by Folwell, Allen 
& Merrill, engineers and architects, of Park- 
ersburg. These gentlemen donated their ser- 
vices and were reimbursed only for actual ex- 
penditures. The builders were Plate & Vogel, 
general contractors, of Parkersburg. Credit 
for working out the financing plan is due to 
H. W. Russell, an attorney, who also donated 
his services. The entire project was handled 
without a hitch, thanks to the excellent team- 
work among the various individuals and civic 
organizations, the enthusiastic support of the 
newspapers, and the high degree of public 











OWNED BY THE CITY AND LEASED TO THE SCHOOL BOARD 
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spirit prevailing among the people of Parkers- 
burg. 

In East Orange, N. J., the receipts from the 
football games have made notable records. 
The gross receipts from the East Orange- 
Barringer game last Thanksgiving Day, which 
attracted the greatest outpouring of gridiron 
enthusiasts in the history of football in that 
section, totaled $13,000. When the East 
Orange men, who projected the stadium in the 
face of discouragements three years ago, went 
ahead with the plan to build it, they figured 
it would be at least five or six years before 
the total net receipts of a season would reach 
$10,000. The net receipts for the year 1923 
were $11,435.35 and were used to reduce the 
note and pay the interest of 5 per cent on 
outstanding indebtedness. Twenty thousand 
dollars was borrowed from the Savings, In- 
vestment and Trust Company of East Orange, 
when it was found that bonds for $72,000 had 
been sold and that $95,000 was needed to com- 
plete the concrete stands. The $72,000 was 
raised by the sale of $10 coupon bonds almost 
entirely through the efforts of the East Orange 
school pupils. The records show that approxi- 
mately 3,500 citizens are thus financially in- 
terested in this project. 

Last year a running-track was put in, built 
by Frederick W. Rubien, of the Amateur Ath- 


letic Union, 305 Broadway, New York City, 


at an expense of about $5,000. The cost of 
this came out of the profits of the year. A 
number of track meets are scheduled for this 
year, which will pay a considerable profit. 
This summer there will be band concerts in 
the stadium, with a dancing-platform, and 
with refreshments served on the grounds, giv- 
ing pleasure to a great many people who can- 
not get away from the city. In order to raise 
the money for the concerts a country fair was 
held three days in June, with the backing 
of some 42 organizations in the city. Tenta- 
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tive plans have already been considered for a 
winter carnival next winter. The stadium is 
actually the playground of the city of East 
Orange. 


The Movement Spreads 

In the loan bill introduced July 3 into the 
Philadelphia City Council there is included 
provision for a $2,000,000 municipal stadium. 
It is believed that there is no legal obstacle to 
the erection of a stadium in Fairmount Park, 
or to the charging of admission fees, but 
Mayor Kendrick recommends that the struc- 
ture be built and controlled entirely by the 
municipality and not on park ground. 

Anoka, Minn., a city of approximately 4,000 
people, has a stadium with seating capacity 
for 1,600. The total cost, exclusive of the 
land, which was donated to the Commission, 
was $4,500. The money was secured by hold- 
ing concerts for this particular purpose and 
through contributions. The stadium is ad- 
ministered by a committee of citizens and is 
free to every one in the community. 


The Central High School stadium in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is for football. The concrete 
pavilion seats about 8,000. There is some agi- 
tation for a large stadium on government 
property. 

Peabody, Mass., has announced it is going 
to erect a stadium—and so it goes all over the 
country. City after city wants one. An ac- 
tual need for a stadium, a definite plan, a 
knowledge of what is required as to size and 
facilities, a prospectus of what actual returns 
will ensue, a cost analysis, a well-thought-out 
method of raising the money, and then admin- 
istration by an impartial, intelligent board, 
appear now to be the requisites. 

Eprrorrat Notse.—A view of the stadium in Tacoma 


Wash., will be found on page 467 of the November, 1920, 
issue of Tue American City. 





PASADENA STADIUM, SHOWING PORTABLE PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM IN USE 
The Public Address System is mounted on a low-hung truck and housed in a miniature bungalow. It may be pulled 


to any desired location by means of an automobile. 


The horns can be mounted together on a tripod, or separately 


as the case may require 
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The Town Meeting Idea and the Modern 
Chamber of Commerce 
By William C. Ewing 


N the opinion of many, the ideal form of 

municipal government in a democracy is 

that exemplified by the New England town 
meeting, in which the entire electorate comes 
together periodically to determine all the gen- 
eral policies and many of the details of com- 
munity activities. The town meeting form of 
vovernment is very elastic. It is compatible 
with the employment of a town manager; it 
approaches the commission form when much 
power is delegated to the board of selectmen. 
In its original form all matters were deter- 
mined in meeting of the whole, the execution 
of the meeting’s decisions being intrusted to 
the selectmen or such other boards or com- 
missions as the meeting might determine. 

The advantages of the town meeting are so 
great that it is often retained after the popu- 
lation has so increased as to preclude the 
possibility of an assembly of all the voters. 
The largest municipality operating under the 
town meeting form of government has a popu- 
lation approximating 40,000. In this case it 
has been necessary to limit attendance at the 
town meeting to a few hundred elected repre- 
sentatives. In general, the simon pure town 
meeting is inapplicable in communities whose 
population exceeds 10,000. 

A very helpful way of approaching the solu- 
tion of our American city problem is to con- 
sider the methods by which we can make the 
municipalities having a city form of govern- 
ment approximate the advantages of the town 
meeting. In cities of less than 10,000 popula- 
tion this can be done through the agency of 
reneral citizenship meetings at which public 
matters shall be unofficially discussed for the 

irpose of formulating public sentiment. In 

larger cities the problem is by no means so 
uple; but it must be solved unless we are 
epared to abandon the practice of democracy 
our American cities. 

he weakness of our situation is due to the 


fact that the control of municipal affairs has 
been left so largely to a few officials. The 
remedy can come only through a more gen- 
eral participation in community responsibility 
on the part of all elements of the population. 
The physician, the laborer, the manufacturer, 
the home-maker, the merchant, the clergyman, 
the teacher and the member of every other 
specialized group, has a peculiar contribution 
that he alone can make to the general welfare. 
In making plans for the city’s development, 
the omission of any one of these points of view 
is likely to result in a warped city. 

The most important thing in any city, then, 
is to arrange means whereby all of the special 
interests and special abilities within the city 
may function unitedly in planning and super- 
vising the community’s development. Such an 
organization of the local patriotism of the citi- 
zens would be unofficial, with no legal author- 
ity whatever; but it would be welcomed by 
every right-thinking public official as an in- 
valuable aid in the performance of his duties 
as a representative. 

In many smal] and medium-sized cities the 
chamber of commerce is organized on so repre- 
sentative a basis that it is able to perform this 
indispensable function. Where this is not the 
case, either the chamber of commerce or 
some other organized group may take the 
initiative in getting together representatives 
of all groups for the purpose of arousing the 
broadest possible interest and discussion of 
public questions and the contributing to the 
city’s welfare of every kind of special talent. 

The object to be sought is to bring to each 
citizen the conviction, held so tenaciously by 
the residents of small towns, that without his 
aid and counsel the municipality cannot at- 
tain its greatest possibilities and may indeed 
go on the rocks. 

This object may easily be accomplished in 
the smal] city through an unofficial town meet- 
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ing conducted by the chamber of commerce or 
improvement association. Its accomplishment 
in cities of the first class is a very complex 
task. In cities with populations under 100,000 
the difficulties are not great, nor the necessary 
organization complicated. Modern psychology 
has emphasized the great extent to which we 
all function as members of various groups 
rather than as individuals. By the adequate 
representation of every group in the city im 
the citizenship organization which functions as 
an unofficial town meeting, it is possible at the 
same time to secure the special knowledge 
of each group in city planning, to create in 
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each group an intelligent interest in public 
affairs and to secure citizenship cooperation in 
carrying out the plans which are determined 
upon. We should have the city government as 
at present existing, but constantly in touch with 
an aroused and intelligent public sentiment. 
Such a central citizenship organization, if 
kept truly representative of all groups, will 
secure all the advantages of the town meeting 
without sacrificing the greater efficiency of 
the large-city form of government. It may in- 
deed prove the salvation of our local demo- 
cratic institutions and an important aid in the 
solution of city problems. 


Municipalities and Chambers of Commerce Give Aid 


Which Makes Music Week Truly National 


MONG the factors which made the first 

synchronized National Music Week a 

triumphant success was the aid given 
officially by the municipality to the campaign 
in numerous cities. In some of these the city 
government appropriated a sum toward the 
Music Week treasury. In others the mayor 
acted as honorary chairman of the Music 
Week committee. Numerous Music Week 
proclamations were issued by the Mayors in 
such cities as New York; Boston; Pittsburgh; 
Los Angeles; Milwaukee; Sacramento; Gal- 
veston; Tucson; Austin; New Bedford, Mass. ; 
Battle Creek; Paterson, N. J.; Quincy, IIL; 
New Brunswick, N. J., and Johnstown, Pa. 
These proclamations were in line with the 
proclamations issued by the Governors of 
Ohio, Indiana, Arkansas and Hawaii. In addi- 
tion, Governor Cox of Massachusetts issued 
a statement endorsing the Boston Music Week, 
which was the principal one of the observances 
in that state. 

Aside from the municipal aid to the move- 
ment, perhaps its most effective stimulus, na- 
tionally, was the promulgation of the idea by 
the various chambers of commerce, or co- 
operation by the secretary in putting the Na- 
tional Music Week Committee in touch with 
the proper persons or organization to head 
the campaign locally. The sponsoring organ- 
izations were generally either a music or a 
women’s club, a civic group or a recreation 
association. 

Far exceeding the figure originally set by 
the projectors of the movement was the 
participation in the National Music Week, 
May 4-10. Previous to the 1924 observance, 
only 150 cities had ever held a Music Week. 
When' the recent campaign was started, on 


December 1, the National Music Week Com- 
mittee set 300 as the maximum number of 
cities expected to participate in the observance. 
Up to May 28 the number of community-wide 
observances, as shown by the reports reach- 
ing the Committee at its headquarters, 45 
West 45th Street, New York, was just be- 
yond the 480 mark. The Committee therefore 
expects that the final figures for city-wide op- 
servances will considerably exceed 500. In 
addition, there were a vast number of partial 
or fragmentary observances such as should 
bring the complete total to 1,000 cities and 
towns where Music Week was observed. 

A history of the first National Music Week 
is shortly to be issued, and for that purpose 
the Committee has sent a questionnaire to the 
various Music Week committees. One im- 
portant question asked therein is as to the 
permanent benefit that the local Music Weeks 
were expected to bring about in addition to 
the general benefit of greater music apprecia- 
tion. Some of the benefits most frequently 
noted in the replies to the questionnaire are: 

The formation of a civic music association or 
municipal music commission 

Plans for building a civic auditorium 

Provision for musical instruments for the 
schools 

The establishment of community choruses 

The establishment of a municipal band or 
orchestra 

The appropriation by the municipality of more 
funds for civic music 

The institution of community sings in indus- 
trial plants 


Greater cooperation between musicians and 
musical groups 


Once more will the observance of National 
Music Week begin on the first Sunday in May, 
the actual dates for 1925 being May 3-9. 





Making Real Americans of Growing 
Boys 


By Major F. L. Beals, U. S. A. 


Supervisor, Physical Education, Chicago Public High Schools 


VERY community, both large and small, 

has its definite problems. Some of them 

are growing increasingly difficult, with 
the changing of our population from country 
to urban life. In times when the great 
majority of the population was in the country, 
boys were kept occupied with work which con- 
tributed to the general family welfare. With 
the shifting of the most of our population to 
larger communities, this condition has been 
changed, so that one of the great 


educational training, the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps (or military division) is open. 
This includes instruction in setting-up exer- 
cises, in drilling, school of the soldier, school 
of the squad, and military maneuvers, which 
are taught by officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the regular army who are assigned 
to the camp each summer for this purpose. 
The Junior Camp is especially designed for 
the younger boys, from 10 to 14 years of age, 





community problems of to-day is 
the profitable utilization of the 
long vacation period for boys. It 
can no longer be said that the 
larger the city, the greater the 
problem, because it is just as great 
for the town or small city as it is 
for the large city. Hardly a com- 
munity but is making some effort 
to meet the condition and solve the 
problem, and each is going about 
it in its own way. 

An interesting effort to solve 
the vacation problem for boys by 
means of a summer camp was in- 
augurated by the Chicago school 
system in 1919, and is now in its 
sixth year of successful operation. 
This institution—Camp Roosevelt 
—nationally known as “the boy- 
builder,” is located on Silver Lake, 
near LaPorte, Ind., 65 miles from Chicago on 
the New York Central Lines. It is open to 
boys not only from Chicago, but from all parts 
of the country, and the fact that last summer 
twenty states were represented at the camp 
proves the necessity for, and desirability of, 
such a camp. Boys from Io to 18 years of age 
are accepted, and three courses of training are 
offered. For the boy who has “flunked” in 
school and must make up credits, the summer 
schools are maintained. Seventh and eighth 
grade subjects and complete high school 
‘ourses are included, and the credits earned 
ire accepted by educators throughout the coun- 
try, as the camp schools are accredited by 

th the Chicago school system and the Indiana 
tate Board of Public Instruction. 

For older boys who do not require or desire 


JUNIOR CAMPERS’ CLUB HOUSE AT CAMP ROOSEVELT, NEAR 


LA PORTE, IND. 


and offers a life of romance and adventure out 
in the open. 

The morning hours lend themselves ad- 
mirably to the division programs, while in the 
afternoon, all boys in camp join in the athletics, 
and the evening entertainment programs in- 
clude all in camp. Swimming, basketball, 
baseball, boxing, wrestling, high, low and 
broad jumping, pole vaulting, rifle shooting on 
the long and the short range, horsemanship, 
etc., occupy the afternoon hours. A troop of 
pure-blooded horses from one of the leading 
riding academies in Chicago will be shipped 
to the camp this summer, ard instruction in 
equitation will be given by : riding master of 
renown. ‘The seven weeks which the boys 
spend at Camp Roosevelt are so. completely 
filled with wholesome, healthful activity of the 
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finest kind that the boys are bound to benefit 
in many ways from their stay at the camp. 
Because the camp is not operated for profit, 
the Red Cross lends it substantial support by 
maintaining a completely equipped hospital 
building and a staff of doctors and nurses who 
look after the health and sanitation of the 
camp and give daily instruction in first ‘aid, 
swimming and resuscitation methods. The 
Y. M. C. A. hut is one of the popular spots in 
camp, and eight secretaries aid in looking 
after the welfare and comfort of the close to 
600 boys who congregate there each summer. 
A group of public-spirited business and pro- 
fessional men, under the chairmanship of 
Angus S. Hibbard of Chicago, contribute 
funds to meet the deficit in the budget each 
year. Boys who attend are required to pay 
but a fraction of the usual rates for atten- 
dance at a summer camp, and they receive the 
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benefits of instruction at the hands of experts 
in all branches of training. 

Full particulars may be obtained at the 
Board of Education, 460 South State Street, 
Chicago. 

If other communities would follow Chi- 
cago’s lead in this matter of providing health- 
ful, recreational activity for the summer vaca- 
tion months, it is felt much good would be 
accomplished. The fact that Camp Roose- 
velt’s patronage is so wide-spread proves this, 
and there are many boys who cannot even 
afford the nominal fee required at this camp 
who would receive inestimable good from just 
that kind of outing. When such opportunities 
are accessible to all, the cry for “citizenship 
training” and “Americanization” will dimin- 
ish, for these outdoor camps can become a 
powerful factor in making our growing boys 
real Americans. 


Studying the Future of a City’s Fuel Supply 


O Buffalo, it is believed, belongs the credit 
 § for being the first city in which a municipal 

government has tried to look into the future 
of the city’s fuel supply in as forehanded a man- 
ner as is customary with other engineering prob- 
lems. The results of this study, recently made 
by G. S. Brewer, Assistant Fuel Engineer, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, and Benjamin Joy Hatmaker, 
Consulting Geologist, Department of Public 
Works, Buffalo, N. Y., are embodied in a pam- 
phlet entitled, “A Fuel Program,” copies of which 
can be obtained from the Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

In reply to an inquiry from Tae AMERICAN 
City as to the basis on which other cities may 
secure similar cooperation, O. P. Hood, Chief 
Mechanical Engineer, Bureau of Mines, writes: 

“In times past the answer to the fuel problem 


Fire Departments Can Help 


‘6é UNICIPALITIES of sufficient impor- 
M tance to maintain fire departments should 
insist on their firemen being properly 
trained in artificial respiration and that the de- 
partments be supplied with small life-boats and 
necessary equipment, such as drags and first-aid 
appliances, so that they would be in a position to 
respond to aquatic rescue calls in cases of emer- 
gency.” 

This suggestion is made by Austin P. Saunders, 
writing for the National Safety Council, in the 
May number of the National Safety News. In 
emphasizing the importance of supervised swim- 
ming as an answer to the question, “What can be 
done to minimize drownings?” Mr. Saunders 
says: 

“Bathing in unprotected or unsupervised lo- 
calities undoubtedly is the cause of most summer 
drowning fatalities. This fact is apparent to any 
one familiar with the sight of the thousands bath- 
ing daily in comparative safety within the life- 
lines of large protected bathing areas maintained 


has been almost self-evident for any city, but with 
the exhaustion of certain supplies there will be 
an increasing need for careful city planning for 
future fuel. The city smoke problem is essen- 
tially one requiring a long look ahead and a pa- 
tient waiting for results. To have a clean city 
in the next generation requires that we begin 
now. 

“The Bureau of Mines is directed to make 
scientific and technologic investigations concern- 
ing the efficient use of fuels and the elimination 
of waste. When a problem of general interest is 
presented by any community that will finance a 
study, the Bureau of Mines is always glad to co- 
operate. In this particular case a Bureau engineer 
was furloughed for a time and paid by the city, 
the Bureau planning the work and furnishing th 
general oversight.” 


. . . . *,? 
Minimize Drowning Fatalities 
in our coast and inland la'-e and river cities. 
“Swimming must be localized. Two things 
must be taken into consideration in the selection 
of localities. First, the bottom of the bathing 
area should be free from holes, quicksands, mud, 
boulders or material that might endanger or in- 
jure swimmers. Second, beaches should be ad- 
jacent to populous sections of the city. 
“Organized prevention of drownings is not lim 
ited to larger centers of population, by any means 
Comparatively small municipalities have problems 
to solve also, and while it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect that towns or small cities can provide suff- 
cient finances to equip their water-fronts with 
elaborate systems of protection, it is quite within 
reason to suggest that signs should be erected to 
prohibit bathing at the dangerous localities; that 
life-saving appliances could be placed where neces 
sary; that safe bathing localities could be sur- 
rounded by life-lines, and trained men put in 
charge, thus making safe municipal bathing areas 
available for the citizens.” 











FIRE DEPARTMENT HEADQUARTERS AND FIRE-FIGHTING FLEET, HICKORY, N. C. 


Evolution of a Small City Fire 
Department 


By Earl Mullen 


F there is one municipal service that stands 
out above all others in the rapid growth of 
Hickory, N. C., during the last score of 
years, it is Hickory’s volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment. This department is responsible for the 
fact that Hickory has the lowest insurance 
rate in the state. 
rhe first fire department in Hickory was 
rganized by P. A. Rowe in 1904. Thirty 
olunteer firemen were recruited, and two 
hand-reels, 1,000 feet of hose and a handful 
of nozzle equipment were purchased to protect 
the property of the 2,200 residents. 
The following year one horse and a Pied- 
mont wagon were purchased by popular sub- 
ription, and the Department’s first paid 
lriver was employed. The one-horse Depart- 
lent was adequate until 1908, when several 
rge factories were built in the city. 
Claude A. Moser became Chief the latter 
rt of 1908 and induced the city to make its 
rst purchase of a standard hose and ladder 
gon. Another horse was purchased, and 
ief Moser, thirty volunteers and the equine 
iipment successfully protected property 
m fire for four years. 


The city manager form of government was 
adopted in Hickory in 1912 and, incidentally, 
a great deal of publicity was given the city for 
being one of the first in the United States to 
adopt this plan. Harry E. Whitener, present 
Chief of the Department, was chosen soon 
afterwards, and since that time has perfected 
the organization of a volunteer department 
that compares favorably with the paid depart- 
ments of much larger cities. 


Insurance Savings Finance New Apparatus 

Chief Whitener’s first action was to make a 
survey, which showed the city to be in need of 
additional apparatus, in order to continue its 
successful fire protection record. At the sug- 
gestion of City Manager C. M. Sherrill, the 
matter was first taken up with the Southeast- 
ern Underwriters Association, which advised 
the Chief that a substantial reduction would 
be made in the insurance rates if the city in- 
stalled a standard hose and chemical truck. 
With reliable figures in hand, the Chief cir- 
culated a petition asking the people of the 
city to give, for the purchase of the truck, 
the amount that would be saved in insurance 
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premiums over a period of three years. His 
request was responded to immediately. Over 
$9,000 was subscribed, but only $5,500 was re- 
quired for the purchase of the apparatus, and 
the balance was returned to the subscribers. 

Some time after the arrival of the new 
apparatus the Department was found almost 
helpless at a fire that occurred at the Hickory 
Manufacturing Company and that resulted in 
a loss of about $50,000. The stand-pipe pres- 
sure was not sufficient to handle a fire of this 
size, and the need of a pump was felt. This 
installation was made on the hose and chem- 
ical truck at an additional cost of $2,500, in 
accordance with an agreement with the manu- 
facturers when the original purchase was 
made. 


Increasing the Interest of the Volunteers 

The thirty volunteer firemen and the chief 
were paid 50 cents for each fire alarm from 
the time of the Department’s organization in 
1904 until 1919, when their pay was increased 
to $2 an alarm, the amount which they now 
are given. 

In 1919 there was purchased another piece 
of apparatus—a type 75, triple-combination, 
American-LaFrance truck—and the two-horse 
hose and ladder equipment which had been in 
service since 1905 was then abandoned. 


Until 1919, while the volunteers were always 
loyal to the Department, it was difficult to keep 
them properly interested for the maintenance 


of minute-man efficiency. Chief Whitener 
solved this problem by compelling members 
to attend two meetings each month under pen- 
alty of a fine of 10 demerits for each meeting 
missed. Fifty demerits automaticaily expelled 
a man from the Department. The meetings 
were made interesting and the plan worked 
splendidly without the expelling of a single 
man. 

Bonds were voted in 1922 for the erection 
of a $150,000 municipal building, and pro- 
vision was made in this new building for large 
and convenient quarters for the men and 
equipment of the Fire Department. The fire- 
men’s home, which is directly over the station- 
house, was handsomely furnished by popular 
subscription. Pool-rooms, radio sets, shower- 
baths, library, fine furniture and draperies 
were provided for the firemen. Eight com- 
fortable beds are occupied each night by three 
paid drivers and five volunteers. 


Modern Fire-Alarm System Installed 
Realizing that one of the big secrets in con- 
trolling a fire is the method of getting to it 
promptly, Chief Whitener decided to install a 
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modern fire-alarm system some months after 
the Department moved to its present quarters. 

As an inducement for the city to take prompt 
action in the matter, the Chief agreed to raise 
$2,500 in cash at once to pay the interest on a 
$14,000 complete four-circuit Gamewell system 
for a term of three years. The amount was 
subscribed in a week’s time and an order for 
34 boxes and complete apparatus was placed. 
Before the system was installed, in June, 1923, 
16 additional boxes were added to the order, 
making a total of 55 boxes at an investment 
of $18,000. Fourteen turtle gongs have since 
been installed in the homes of volunteer fire- 
men, which signal instantaneously with the 3o- 
inch fire-bell in the municipal building tower. 


A Fire Which Taught a Lesson 

A fire at the Hickory Chair Company, 
located outside the city limits, occurred in the 
fall of 1923, and although the Department was 
badly handicapped for lack of hydrants, a 
$750,000 property was confined to $148,000 
damage, During this fire; which raged for 
eight hours, both pieces of apparatus belong- 
ing to the city were away from their post of 
duty, aiding the suburb of Highland. Hick- 
ory, proper, was left unprotected. 

Immediately following this disaster, Chief 
Whitener held a conference with Sherwood 
Brockwell, State Deputy Fire Commissioner. 
A survey was made, and in order to provide 
protection within the city limits, it was decided 
that the two trucks must be kept within that 
area at all times. 

To give fire protection to the suburbs, addi- 
tional equipment was required and agreement 
was reached whereby a type 75 triple-com- 
bination truck was purchased by popular 
subscription outside the city limits and given 
to the city of Hickory in return for protection 
from its volunteer Fire Department. The $12,- 
500 for the purchase of this apparatus was 
raised in ten days. At this same time Chief 
Whitener recommended to the City Council 
the purchase of a modern service truck, and 
an order for it was soon placed. 

Hickory’s volunteer Fire Department now 
has more than $75,000 in modern fire-fighting 
apparatus and equipment, which serves an 
area of only 3% miles. The volunteer Depart- 
ment now numbers 40 loyal and efficient fire- 
fighters. The officers are: H. E. Whitener, 
Chief; L. D. Frye, First Assistant Chief; R. 
C. Buchanan, Second Assistant Chief; W. D. 
Wilfong, Captain; W. E. Gosnold, First Lieu- 
tenant; D. E. Shuford, Second Lieutenant; 
M. G. Setzer, Superintendent Fire-Alarm; A. 
H. Alexander, Secretary. 





Bituminous Surface Maintenance 
By E. A. James, C. E. 


Consulting Paving Engineer, Toronto, Canada 


HE purpose of this article is to draw at- 
FE tention to a few points on which depends 

to a large extent the durability of bitu- 
minous surfacing, and the efficiency and gen- 
eral success of the methods employed in this 
class of work. 


Bituminous Surface Treatment of Macadam 
Roads 


Assuming moderate traffic conditions, a 
properly maintained bituminous surface on a 
well-built water-bound macadam road offers 
at least the surface and traction advantages 
of a bituminous-bound road at practically the 
cost of a stone road. The unbroken surface 
is impervious to moisture and may be easily 
cleaned, while the elimination of wear in the 
body of the road permits a reduction of the 
crown and the consequent better distribution 
of traffic over the surface. 

The durability of a macadam surface de- 
pends principally on three things: 

(a) Stability of the subgrade 

(b) Strength of body to resist impact of 
heavy traffic 

(c) Keeping the surface intact 
Given the first two, the third may be obtained 
by some form of bituminous treatment. 

In planning surface maintenance it must be 
remembered that bituminous material of what- 
ever form, whether asphaltic oil or tar, is no* 
a wearing material, but only a binder. The 
conclusion must follow that for satisfactory 
results a filler of wear-resisting material— 
stone chips, fine gravel, or coarse sand—must 
be employed, the bitumen being used only to 
hold the wearing material together and to hold 
it to the road surface. 

Of the three classes of filler mentioned, 
stone chips are easily first, their superiority 
lying in their sharp edges and consequent re- 
sistance to rolling. On the same grounds, fine 
gravel consisting of rounded pebbles has least 
to commend it. Coarse sand, when sharp and 
clean, has given satisfactory results, but em- 
phasis must be placed on coarseness. 

Treatment consists in sweeping the surface, 
application of the bitumen, covering with 
chips, sand or gravel, and patching holes and 
depressions. The object of sweeping is to 
leave a surface clean, and free from dust, to 
which the bitumen will adhere, for on the 








A BITUMINOUS CARPET ON WATER-BOUND 
MACADAM IN YORK COUNTY, ONTARIO 


bond between the new coat and the old road 
surface depends the success of the treatment. 
Difficulty in sweeping arises from the fact 
that, especially on a road being treated for the 
first time, if swept too vigorously, the stones 
on the surface will become loosened and satis- 
factory covering will be impossible. If a ro- 
tary sweeper is used, care should be taken 
that the brush does not bear so heavily as to 
dislodge the surface material, and in no case 
do we recommend wire brooms. 

Bitumen is used to bind the existing surface 
of the road by its ability to penetrate into the 
surface and to hold the wear-resisting ma- 
terial together on the surface, and also as a 
water-proof material and a dust preventive. 

Application of the bitumen should be made 
during warm weather—the warmer the bet 
ter. Since surface treatment should be car- 
ried out as early in the year as possible in 
order to leave the roads in best condition to 
withstand the heavy summer traffic, and as 
the weather at that time is not uniformly 
warm, the warmest days should, wherever pos- 
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sible, be selected for the work. The extra 
heat assists in the penetration of the bitumen 
into the road, and better adhesion thereto, and 
also gives it greater covering power, produc- 
ing not only a cheaper, but also a better, 
surface. We have come to realize that the 
thinner a bituminous surface can be applied 
and still completely cover the road, the more 
satisfaction it will give. 

Adhesion to the road surface is to be de- 
sired more than mere thickness. The coat will 
in any case not wear evenly, and a thick coat 
on wearing through will leave a perceptible 
depression in the road. The best present 
practice comprises light applications, regular 
patrol work to cover worn spots, and complete 
resurfacing when needed. 

While common practice requires that the 
covering material shall be applied within a 
few hours of the application of the bitumen, 
it has been found advantageous in applying the 
first treatment on a stone road to leave the 
bitumen uncovered for a day or two, so as to 
secure the maximum penetration, acting on 
the principle of a priming coat of paint. 
Where such practice is employed, the appti- 
cation should be the lightest possible, and 
should be followed from one to two days later 
with a second light coat, and the chips, etc.. 
applied as usual. In order that traffic may 
not be inconvenienced, the road may be treated 
for half its width at a time. Where the prac- 
tice of treating half the road at one time is 
employed, the second half should be treated 
as soon as the first is ready for use, else the 
concentrated traffic on one side may cause 
considerable wear. 

Where tar is used, it is not necessary that 
the surface be absolutely dry to insure proper 
adhesion; in fact, we have received excellent 
results on damp roads. With asphaltic oils, a 
slight degree of moisture is not objectionable; 
some road men go so far as to recommend it. 
In the case of asphalt we do not. 

Covering the bitumen is of next importance. 
It has been pointed out that some wear-resist- 
ing material must be employed to carry the 
weight of the traffic, and it must be further 
emphasized that this material must be used in 
sufficient quantity to carry the traffic clear 
of the body of the bitumen, especially while 
setting, and thus prevent its being lifted on 
the wheels of passing vehicles. The minimum 
quantity recommended is 1 cubic yard per 
100 square yards, and it may be advisable to 
increase this somewhat, depending on the 
quantity of bitumen used. On this basis, an 
18-foot roadway will require approximately 
100 cubic yards per mile. 
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Attempts have been made to use less thar 
the quantity here recommended, but observa- 
tion has strengthened the opinion that th: 
saving of chips was false economy. Mechani- 
cal distributors for chips and sand are now 
on the market, and where these are used, th: 
quantity, owing to more uniform distribu 
tion, may be somewhat reduced. 


Patrol Maintenance Necessary 

The greatest need of a bituminous surface- 
treated road is constant watching, wich can 
be secured only through regular patrol. Peri- 
odical surface treatment is not sufficient; the 
road must be carefully gone over at shori 
intervals and any bare spots immediately coy - 
ered. A macadam road with the bituminous 
surface intact will hold together as long as 
its body is strong enough to carry traffic, but 
the same road will disintegrate as soon as tke 
surface coat is removed, and disintegration 
will proceed at a much faster rate than in the 
case of an untreated road. The patrol wor':. 
though important, will not be expensive. 
Probably the cheapest arrangement will be a 
man with single horse and wagon, or two 
men with a one-ton truck, on which will be 
carried a barrel of bitumen and a supply of 
chips or gravel. When the whole surface is 
being treated, it will be well to leave a nun.- 
ber of small stock piles of covering material in 
anticipation of subsequent patrol work. A 
few barrels of bitumen should also be re- 
served. 

While patching is usually carried on before 
the application of the surface coat, the charac- 
ter of the materials used in patching and sur- 
face treatment has suggested a reversal of 
the operations, and many road men now leave 
patching till after the surface has been cov- 
ered. This is generally for two reasons: 
First, slight depressions can be brought up to 
cross-section with no more work than 
sprinkling into them a small extra quantity 
of chips immediately after the bitumen has 
been applied. Being depressions, they wil 
collect an extra quantity of bitumer, which 
will bind the extra stone placed in them. Sec- 
ond, the bitumen used for surface treatme it 
has a larger percentage of the lighter ois 
than is in the material used for patching and, 
therefore, has a tendency to cut back and 
soften the bituminous patching material. 


Maintenance of Bituminous Penetration Road: 

Maintenance of bituminous penetration 
roads comprises the patching or repairing of 
such portions as may have failed under trai- 
fic, the elimination of waves caused by excess 
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r improper quality of bitumen, and the main- 

nance and renewal, as required, of the seal 
‘oat, which was the final step in construc. 
tion. 

Repairs may be rendered necessary through 
failure of the base or subgrade, or through 
bad spots in the surface caused by careless 
construction on poor materials. Where fail- 
ure of the subgrade or base is clearly evident, 
satisfactory results will be obtained only by 
cutting out the defective section and rebuild- 
ing from the bottom up. If the damage kas 
been caused by water in the subgrade, the 
repair should not be considered complete with- 
out a means of drawing off this water by tile 
drain or otherwise. If the wearing course 
only is defective, holes and de- 
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of the maintenance program. If the snots are 
treated in time, a seal coat will be al! that is 
required; if left, steps as prescribed for re- 
pairing holes will be necessary 

With bituminous penetration macadam prop- 
erly laid, the principal maintenance opera- 
tions will consist of renewing the seal coat as 
it wears down. This operation is carried out 
in the same way as the application of a bitu- 
minous surface treatment, and what has heen 
said in that connection will apply here. Start- 
ing with a smooth and practically impervious 
surface, less oil or tar will be required, and 
the quantity of covering material may be pro- 
portionately reduced. 

Waves in the surface, which constitute al- 





pressions may be repaired by 
patching, and renewal of the 
seal coat. In the case of bi- 
tuminous penetration roads 
where any patching is neces- 
sary, it is better to cut out the 
defective parts, cutting back to 
a line where the wearing course 
has its full thickness, and leav- 
ing the edges square with the 
base. After painting the bot- 
tom and sides of the holes with 
bitumen, cold-patch mixture 
may be placed and tamped, or, 
better, consolidated with a light 
roller. Traffic may be allowed 
over the patches within a few 
hours after they are consoli- 
dated, and the seal coat may be 
renewed later. For deep holes, 
that is, holes going right down 
to the base, I-inch stone is best for patching. 
Where a roller is used, a smal! quantity of 
stone chips should be applied after ccnsolida- 
tion and rolled also. For shallower depres- 
sions, the cold-patch mixture may be made of 
stone chips. 

After years of experience, we have, how- 
ever, decided that hot penetration repair work 
is to be preferred to “cold-patch.” Heat the 
bitumen in the portable kettles. and fill the 
holes with stone and hot bitumen, in alternate 
layers, taking care not to add more bitumen 
per square yard in the patch than vas used 
in the original road. 

Porous spots on the surface are an indica- 

n of insufficient binder, and, besides lower- 

¢ the strength of the wearing course, tend 

further weaken the road by admission of 
iter to the base. Such spots frequently 
ow up shortly after construction, and at- 
nition should be given them as the first steps 





APPLYING THE BINDER IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF PENETRA- 


TION MACADAM IN YORK COUNTY 


most as great a source of inconvenience to 
traffic as holes, should be removed. Where 
isolated or few in number, they may he picked 
down, and the surface resealed, but where 
construction has been so faulty as to result 
in this defect on a large scale, satisfactery 
results can be obtained only by scarifyirg, 
reshaping, rolling, and the application of a 
small additional amount of binder, with a 
seal coat. 


Surface Maintenance of Mixed Pavements 

Maintenance of mixed or “hot-top” sur- 
faces, in addition to caring for defects in 
the subgrade and base, and repair of votholes, 
as touched on in connection with other types, 
includes the repairing of surface cracks and, 
where the pavement is laid without curb or 
header, the care of the edges adjoining the 
earth or other shoulder. Repairs of the last- 
mentioned class are important, in that defecis, 
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if neglected, will result in serious damage to 
the road. Assuming that cracks are not caused 
by disintegration of the surface, they may be 
satisfactorily repaired by being thoroughly 
cleaned out and filled with bituminous binder, 
if possible of the same class as used in con- 
struction. 

If the cracks are wide, they should be filled 
with stone chips after the binder has been 
applied and tamped. Where the edges have 
crumbled off, they should first be trimmed 
back to sound material, and a patching mix- 
ture of stone chips and binder used for filling, 
followed by a seal coat. 

The unprotected edges of bituminous con- 
crete pavements frequently give trouble 
through lack of protection. Considering the 
slight addition to the first cost, it is ques- 
tionable whether any pavement of this type 
should be constructed without a curb or con- 
crete header. The section of traffic turning 
out on the edge soon forms a trench for the 
collection of water, and the combined effect 
of the pounding of traffic and the disintegrat- 
ing force of moisture and foreign matter 
soon causes wearing and breaking away, 
which in time will necessitate expensive re- 
This is especially the case when 
the shoulders are composed of non-porous 
material or where the drainage is poor. Tite 
first step is to supply surface drainage by 
cutting small trenches or scuppers from the 
edge of the pavement to the ditch, and in a4- 
dition the non-porous earth or clay along thc 
edge should be replaced with a stone or 
gravel shoulder, well tamped or rolled, to ful- 
fill the double purpose of confining the pav7- 
ment, and drawing off the water. Patching 
of a broken edge can best be done by cutting 
off the defective portions, down to the base, 
and rebuilding the whole course. 

The methods of repair outlined in the two 
preceding paragraphs refer more particularly 
to repairs made by patrol gangs without the 


pair work. 
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assistance of proper mixing plants. Where 
it is at all possible, repair work should be 
done by using the product of a mixing plant. 

The crack, if wide, or hole should be 
trimmed with an asphaltic cutter until the 
edges are square and the material of a good 
quality. Narrow or shallow cracks may be 
repaired by being painted with a high-pene- 
tration asphalt. This product tends to soften 
the edges, and traffic closes the crack. The 
binder used in this repair work may corre- 
spond exactly with the binder of the origina! 
work, but the surface should carry bitumen 
of a slightly lower penetration, otherwise 
the patch will have a tendency to shove. 

In recent years a blower attachment has 
been used, with an oil generator heat, to soften 
bituminous pavements. When softened, the 
uneven surface may be scraped until the in- 
equalities are removed, when a new surface 
may be applied. This type of repair, if prop- 
erly carried out, is just as good as cutting to 
the base and much less expensive. 

With bituminous penetration and bituminous 
concrete roads, the need for constant watching 
is as great as with bituminous surfaced mac- 
adam, but the intervals of inspection may be 
made longer, and the work of maintenance 
and repair, thanks to the qualities of the more 
expensive types, should be less expensive. 

Whatever the type of road under considera- 
tion, it is better to have a patrol crew con- 
tinuously employed, the length of patrol de- 
pending on the amount of work required, 
rather than shortening the best and employ- 
ing men intermittently for such work as may 
be necessary. In the latter case, defects are 
overlooked in their incipient stages, and eve: 
when repairs are really necessary, other oc- 
cupations or interests may prevent the patrol 
man or ctew from entering on or staying with 
their duties at the most important time. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a_ paper read before the On 
tario Road Superintendents’ Convention. 


Toll-Bridges 


T is interesting to watch the gradual elimina- 

tion of the old-fashioned toll-bridge, once 

so common throughout the United States, now 
becoming somewhat of a rarity. 

A decade or two ago there were several toll- 
bridges on the Mississippi River. Now there are 
few. The last Mississippi River communities to 
wipe out the toll across the river are those at 
Winona and East Winona. The Minnesota-Wis- 
consin bridge was declared a free artery of traf- 
fic on May 1, 1923, and tolls which had been col- 
lected since the bridge had been constructed be- 


came a thing of the past. The communities will, 
of course, benefit largely from the new régime 
The assertion has been frequently made that 
there is only one toll-bridge on the entire trend 
of the Lincoln Highway from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific seaboard. This is the local bridge. 
The day seems to be coming when the people 
will have free access to bridges across all rivers. 
Developments of the past few years, with elim- 
ination of tolls on these bridges, seem to indi- 
cate that the day is now not far distant. 
—Clinton (Iowa) Advertiser 
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Street-Lighting Assessments in Toledo Compared 
with Those in Other Cities 


OLEDO is the only one of fifteen large 
T American municipalities in which abutting 

property owners are required to share in the 
street-lighting expense. A survey of street- 
lighting methods and systems has been made by 
the Commission of Publicity and Efficiency of 
foledo in connection with a proposed ordinance 
which would increase the property owners’ share 
f the street-lighting cost, according to the Toledo 
ity Journal, published by the Commission. 


Under the present ordinance, the property 
wwners and the city pay 50-50 for lights on the 

verhead system known as residential district 
lighting, and the property owners pay 85 per cent 
and the city 15 per cent for “white-way” or under- 
ground system lighting. The proposed ordinance 
would increase the property owners’ share to 98 
per cent. 

This change has been proposed as one means of 
relieving the overburdened tax-supported depart- 
ment from a heavy expense item. It would re- 
duce the city’s share of the 1924 lighting cost 
from $102,000 to $10,000. Toledo’s street-lighting 
bill for 1923 was $218,730, of which the benefiting 
property owners paid $134,658 and the city 
$84,072. At the end of 1923 there were 4,001 
street lights, an increase of 314 over the previous 
year. This was fairly equally divided between the 
underground and the overhead system lights. 


Requests for information on street lighting was 
sought from Detroit, Baltimore, Newark, Minne- 
apolis, Seattle, Indianapolis, Rochester, Jersey 
City, St. Paul, Providence, Louisville, Oakland, 
Akron and Worcester. Of these cities only two, 
Seattle and Detroit, obtain their power from mu- 
nicipally operated plants. In the other munici- 
palities, some pay private companies a flat yearly 
rate per light, as in Toledo, and some own the 
distribution system and only purchase electricity 
from the company. In not another city among 


those from which replies were received, except 
Toledo, were the property owners called upon to 
pay for any portion of the lighting cost. The 
Toledo City Journal claims that the latest prac- 
tice seems to be to finance special municipal ser- 
vices, of which street lighting is one, by special 
assessment. The sidewalk and property of the 
abutting owner are illuminated, while at the same 
time the city’s thoroughfare is lighted, which af- 
fords the city, as a whole, traffic and safety pro- 
tection. It must be remembered, however, that 
the greatest benefit is to the street which is used 
for city-wide traffic. 

Oakland, Calif., reported that it contemplated 
requiring property owners in a proposed high- 
intensity lighting district to pay for half the light- 
ing cost. In Akron and Rochester, when prop- 
erty owners obtain street lighting in excess of 
what is deemed necessary or, in the case of Akron, 
in excess of the standard system, they are re- 
quired to pay the difference. In a number of the 
cities the property owners are required to pay a 
portion of the cost of installation. The original 
construction of an underground system is paid by 
Seattle and St. Paul property owners. 

It is somewhat difficult to compare street-light- 
ing costs in different cities, but so far as this 
municipal service might be considered a burden 
on a tax-supported department, Toledo pays much 
less than most other cities. Toledo pays $84,072 
out of the general tax revenue for street lighting, 
while Indianapolis pays $280,000, Jersey City 
$204,755, St. Paul $310,789, Providence $260,000, 
and Louisville $200,274. Toledo’s total street- 
lighting bill of $218,730, including the property 
owners’ share, is considerably smaller than those 
of other cities of approximately the same size. 
Adequate street lighting, with its attendant adver- 
tising value and protection from crime, cannot be 
secured under small appropriations for the street- 
lighting budget. 


Too Many Types of Manholes 


problem in the extension of pavements, sew- 

ers, gas- and water-mains and conduits for 
telephone and _ electric distribution. Torn-up 
streets bring inconvenience to pedestrians, detours 
for motorists, and annoyance to the general pub- 
lic. Another side to the problem is the burden 
imposed on foundries, and indirectly on the tax- 
payer, by the innumerable varieties in sizes, di- 
mensions, styles and patterns of manhole tops and 
covers. 

The suggestion that varieties be simplified to a 
few patterns and sizes has been made to the 
Division of Simplified Practice of the Department 
of Commerce by a prominent industrial engineer. 
It is pointed out that no two cities in the west 
soast area use the same type or size of manhole 
tops. This condition is repeated in many parts 
{ the country. A simplification and reduction in 
ie number of sizes, dimensions and styles would 

lable out-of-town foundries to compete with 
ocal plants and broaden the sources of supply for 
he departments of public works. Oftentimes a 

nicipality will have its manhole frames and 


Ores municipalities have a perennial 


covers made by a local foundry, but if anything 
happens to that foundry, the next time that city 
or town is on the market it must place the order 
elsewhere and pay again for the cost of new pat- 
terns. If a foundry is serving several com- 
munities, it must keep on hand a large variety of 
patterns. 

Another phase of the problem is the relative 
low grade of material used in manhole construc- 
tion. Manholes are often made from scrap iron, 
and a large loss comes through breakage in pro- 
duction which must be absorbed in the price of good 
pieces delivered. Just how many street accidents 
occur annually from breakage in use and the sub- 
sequent costs are not known, but several producers 
have stated to the Division of Simplified Practice 
that there is great need for uniform specifications 
calling for a better average grade of material. 

Because of the interest shown and the sug- 
gestions already received by the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice, it is planned to call a preliminary 
conference in the near future to develop simplified 
practice recommendations covering manhole tops 
and covers. 
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Traffie Relief Through Parking 
Regulation 


By J. Haslett Bell 
Resident City Planning Engineer, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


HATTANOOGA is listed by the latest 
(* U. S. Census as having a population of 

57,895. Its corporate limits are, however, 
well within the true boundaries of the im- 
proved area. The regional development is 
such that the city’s streets handle traffic equal 
to that of a city of one hundred thousand 
population. 

The existing street system is not a good 
one. There are very few through thorough- 
fares and wide roadways. The principally 
used streets are crowded, and the central 
business area to which they lead is struggling 
to take care of a large volume of moving 
traffic and of the demand for several thousand 
parked cars. Relief has been brought about 
recently, however. 

Under the old parking regulations, Chatta- 
nooga allowed diagonal parking of cars, al- 
most without exception, on the streets of the 
central business district. The main business 
thoroughfare, Market Street, had a time limit 
of two hours for cars parked during the day. 


Under these regulations the greater part of 
the roadways was taken up by parked cars, 
leaving only enough width for street cars and 
for one line of moving vehicles in each direc- 
tion. 

New parking methods were recommended by 
the office of Harland Bartholomew, City Plan 
Engineer of St. Louis, Mo., as a part of a 
major street plan for Chattanooga. These 
suggestions were put into effect by ordinance 
after being studied by the city. The new 
regulations call for parallel parking over the 
whole city, with the exception of one wide 
down-town street. No parking or parking- 
on-one-side-only is permitted on narrow road- 
ways carrying a large amount of traffic. No 
parking is allowed on steep grades in the 
business district. The central commercial 
area, of some twelve blocks, has a time limit 
of one hour for parked automobiles from 7 
A. M. to 7 P. M. 

Great traffic relief was obtained by these 
changes in the business district. After the 
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“shock” of the new ordi- 
nee, practically every busi- 
-; man was “sold” on the 
v regulations. Streets were 
-en one or more additional 
ies for moving traffic, and 

‘here is less trouble from cars 
ruising” for a place to park 
backing out of a position 
+ the curb. In the area now 
estricted to one hour, 13,308 
irs are accommodated in the 
twelve-hour period. This 
same area accommodated but 
3,969 cars under the old meth- 
ods. Additional traffic may 
now be cared for in a more 
safe and efficient manner. 


Tweeve Hours 


The Future of Automobile 
Parking 
Chattanooga has taken a 
common step forward. She 
has had to do what many 
have done and that 


cities 
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TWELVE HOouRSs 


Weve Hours 


many more will do as they DIAGRAM SHOVING ARRANGEMENT 


grow. With a city’s growth 
comes the increasing demand 
for more roadway width for 
the moving traffic and more restrictions for 
parked automobiles. The final result in large 
cities will be that in the central or most con- 
gested areas no parking can be permitted. 
Outside of this central district, traffic condi- 
tions warrant the formation of parking time- 
zones. These time-zones increase the time 
limits for parked cars, as they grade from 
the central or the no-parking area to the all- 
day or twelve-hour parking area. For ex- 
imple, outside the no-parking area would be 
the half-hour district, beyond this would be 
the one-hour district, then the two-hour dis- 
trict, then the six-hour district, and next the 
twelve-hour or all-day area. 

lt appears that there are two classes of 

tomobile users that urgently need parking 


OF PARKING TIME-ZONES. 


JHB. 


space near the no-parking or congested center. 
These are the man with a short business call, 
and the average shopper. The first individual 
needs from thirty minutes to an hour of time 
for his errands; the second person requires 
from an hour to two hours of time. The 
shopper should be provided with a place for his 
or her car near the retail stores and shops 
located in the no-parking area; therefore, the 
two-hour time-zone should at points touch the 
boundary of the no-parking zone, as shown. 

This time-zone method of parking control 
is now, consciously or unconsciously, being en- 
forced in some of our cities, but I doubt if 
it is wisely planned in many cases. Thought 
should be given to service to the parked car, 
as well as to the relief of moving traffic. 


Probation Pays 


UTTING juvenile delinquents on probation 
results in rescuing many children from what 


might become careers in crime. This is the 
ct of the Massachusetts Commission on Pro- 
appointed by the Massachusetts Legis- 

re to find out what happened to probationers 
r they had been discharged from supervision. 
_300 boys between seven and seventeen 

of age were included in the study; 239 of 
boys, it was found, were carried through 
original probation period without surrender 


and commitment. Sixty per cent of the boys ‘lis- 
charged from probation to the community had no 
subsequent court record, and 87 per cent had not 
at any time been committed to institutions. In 
order to find out something about the habits and 
work records of these boys after their discharge, 
nearly 200 of those who had been put on proba- 
tion in 1915 were studied during 1923. It was 
found that 78 per cent were steady workers and 
87 per cent non-drinkers. The best showing was 
made by boys on probation for one year or more. 











The Twentieth Century City 


By William L. Bailey 


Professor of Sociology, Northwestern University 


HE present census reports more than 

10,500,000 people living within 10 miles 

outside the borders of the cities of over 
100,000 population. This is about 40 per cent 
of the population of the cities themselves. 
There are 10 cities whose suburban popula- 
tion is more numerous than their own. There 
are 30 such cities where the suburbs are 
growing more rapidly than the centers. 

This tendency towards suburban develop- 
ment, which has become one of the outstand- 
ing movements of our national life, is rela- 
tively new. It was not officially noted by the 
Census until 1905, when a report on the 
suburban location of industries was issued, 
The suburban population grew 27 per cent 
between 1910 and 1920, and a great accelera- 
tion in this may be expected in the still 
sparsely settled territory contiguous to city 
limits. 

Many European cities have even more 
marked developments of the same character, 
the suburban population in a number of cases 
exceeding several times that of the cities 
proper. The newest large cities of Australia, 
South America and Canada have notable 
phenomena of suburbanization. 


The Twentieth Century City Is a Suburbanized 
City 

A prominent city planner has recently said 
that city interests of all sorts have been look- 
ing to the “center,” but must soon begin to 
regard “the circumference.” This applies to 
planning and zoning, but also to every phase 
of municipal government and every phase of 
civic and social progress. It applies to church 
interests, to the schools, to recreation, and to 
welfare problems. It affects politics of the 
city and the county in very vital fashion. 

Albany, Lowell, Springfield (Mass.), Nor- 
folk, Scranton, Providence, Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown and Boston are centers to vicini- 
ties whose population outnumbers their own. 
For a dozen cities the suburban zone includes 
more than 100,000 people. New York’s sub- 


urbs alone represent a population almost as 
large as that of Chicago, and comprise one- 
quarter of the suburban population of the en- 
tire country. Boston’s suburban belt of more 
than a million people represents an outstand- 
ing development. Pittsburgh, for industrial 


reasons, has, so to speak, “turned inside 
out.” Philadelphia as yet exceeds Chicago 
in the importance of her suburbs. Los An- 
geles, Providence, Cincinnati, St. Louis, De- 
troit, San Francisco, Cleveland—all with 
more than 100,000 people in their immediate 
vicinity—have suburban problems that must 
be recognized. 

The most rapidly growing suburban dis- 
tricts are those tributary to Detroit (with an 
increase of 228.9 per cent between 1910 and 
1920), San Antonio (125 per cent), Los An- 
geles (106.4 per cent), Cleveland (86 per 
cent), Akron (80.6 per cent), Seattle (70.9 
per cent), Chicago (73.8 per cent), Youngs- 
town (54.3 per cent), and Bridgeport (52.4 
per cent. The suburban developments are 
more than double the rates of growth of the 
cities themselves in the first three of these 
cities. 

A loss of population is almost unknown in 
the 1,500 communities that make up the sub- 
urban zones. Loss reported by the Census 
in 10 per cent of the number was nearly 
always due to changes of boundary. 

More than half of the most rapidly grow- 
ing cities of 25,000 or more population are 
suburban. Hamtramck and Highland Park 
(Detroit district) top the list with rates of 
growth (1266 per cent and 1028 per cent) sel- 
dom equaled in the history of American com- 
munities even in the earlier boom days. Gary, 
Long Beach, Cicero, East Cleveland, Lake- 
wood, Clifton, West New York, Irvington 
and Oak Park are among the 23 places that 
have doubled population in the ten years. 


The Most Changing and Constructive Aspect 
of American Life 

Nine-tenths of this suburban population is 
in urban and incorporated communities. 
More than two-thirds of the suburban commu- 
nities are of the small-city type. Many of 
the most advanced experiments in civic and 
social enterprises are located in these. Fig- 
ures for building construction and for mu- 
nicipal improvements are evidence that here 
is the most changing and constructive aspect 
of American life. 

Outstanding industrial experiments are 
represented in the suburbs of satellite charac- 
ter. The acme of industrial organization, and 















~any notable experiments in welfare work, 
-e found. The residential suburbs, on the 
ther hand, show concentrations of wealth 
and high-class populations that result in 
.chools and churches of the highest quality. 
The suburbs, too, of either kind, are being 
realized to be a frontier of opportunity by 
the newcome foreigner, and by the negro. 

The rural problem in an intense fashion is 
also present. One and a half millions of 
“rural” population, often in unincorporated 
territory, is found in the suburbs. This is 
more in numbers than the total found in what 
is strictly to be called “open country” commu- 
nities, that is, more than ten miles from any 
incorporated place. 

A twentieth century form of agriculture 
and of rural life may be looked for in the 
suburban districts in the near future. At 
present these are generally the most neglected 


tive answer to two questions—does the 
public want clean shows? and can a com- 
munity own and run a theatre profitably? 

The story of the Red Wing Community 
Theatre begins a long time back, when Min- 
nesota was in the dawn of white man’s occu- 
pancy. Among the pioneers who blazed the 
trail to the new land was a young man named 
Taylor B. Sheldon. Opportunities to make 
money were plenty, and he became a success- 
ful business man in the hustling Mississippi 
River town. Life seemed good for many 
years, but in his declining days great sorrow 
came to Mr, Sheldon in the loss of all his 
family by death. Loved ones gone, his second 
best love, the town he had helped to build and 
the friends and neighbors who comprised its 
citizenship, became his first interest in life. 
The idea appealed to him to leave most of 
his fortune to the town and for some purpose 
which would give pleasure through the years 
to the home folks, young and old alike. 

The T. B. Sheldon Memorial Auditorium, 
created out of a fund of $100,000 left to Red 
Wing by Mr. Sheldon on his death nineteen 
years ago, is the fullfillment of his wish. It 
is a beautiful building inside and out, finely 
quipped and attractively located—a finer 
theatre than is possessed by many towns a 
half-dozen times the size of Red Wing. 


R's WING, MINN., is giving an affirma- 


Red Wing’s Way with the Movies 


By Florence L. Clark 
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and backward portions of the farm world. 
But regional planning, by looking to the “cir- 
cumference” of the city problem, will include 
all this in its comprehensive outlook. 

And this new outlook will go far to recon- 
struct many a county. In more than 300 
counties a single city includes more than half 
the population and brings every community 
in the county within 10 miles of a city of 10,- 
000 or more inhabitants. Many even of the 
smaller cities, under 10,000 population, have 
their tributary towns and villages, often im- 
mediately contiguous. And they have rela- 
tively larger rural areas directly tributary 
than do the large cities. 

American life to-day is largely and increas- 
ingly suburban. The twentieth century city 
which would be up-to-date in its outlook and 
projects cannot ignore these suburban devel- 


opments. 
‘ 


But the fineness of the building, equipment 
and setting is not the matter of chief impor- 
tance. The significant thing is that the man- 
agement consistently has maintained standards 
at the theatre in harmony with the ideas of the 
donor and the spirit in which the gift was 
given—and the enterprise, handled in this 
way. has been a distinct financial success. The 
profits each year go into a sinking fund. When 
this is large enough to put the institution on 
a solid financial basis for the future—and that 
time isn’t far off at the present rate of accumu- 
lation—the already moderate admission prices 
at the theatre are to be reduced to just enough 
to take care of expenses. 

A board of managers of five men appointed 
by the mayor runs the theatre. The board 
hires a manager at a yearly salary, a janitor, 
a doorkeeper, a ticket seller, and ushers. Seven 
or eight good plays are booked each season for 
single nights, and usually during the year two 
or three stock companies fill out week engage- 
ments. The rest of the time, the theatre is 
a community movie playhouse—a strictly cen- 
sored one. 

The manager’s orders from the board are 
to screen none but clean pictures. He goes 
to Minneapolis to pick them out. After he 
has made his selection, the Board of Managers 
passes judgment. Next comes the Board of 
Censors, a separate organization of three mem- 
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COMMUNITY THEATRE, RED WING, MINN. 


bers, appointed, like the Board of Managers, 
by the Mayor. When Red Wingites buy 
tickets at the window of the Community 
Theatre, they know that they are spending 
their quarters and dimes to see something 
clean and wholesome. Do they spend them 
when thus forewarned? The rapidly grow- 


ing sinking fund is all the answer that is 
needed, though it really doesn’t represent the 
whole profits, at that. Movie ticket receipts 
take care of the overhead expenses of many 
community meetings and entertainments which 
each year are given in the theatre without 
rental charge to the local organizations. 


A Proposed Municipal Program for Rabies Control 


HE Department of Health of the State of 
b New Jersey has published in its bulletin, 
Public Health News, for May, 1924, a com- 
prehensive article on the subject of rabies control, 
by Wallace T. Eakins, Assistant Epidemiologist 
of the Department's Bureau of Local Health Ad- 
ministration. The article shows an alarming in- 
crease in rabies among dogs in New Jersey during 
the last few years. It discusses symptoms of 
the disease in dogs and man; diagnosis, treatment 
and prevention; administrative problems in the 
control of rabies; anti-rabies campaigns and ordi- 
nances; and concludes with the following outline 
of a logical, workable program for a municipality : 
“Although the inoculation of dogs against rabies 
is comparatively new to this country, enough evi- 
dence of its value has accumulated to warrant its 
inclusion in a. rabies control program as a most 
hopeful new factor. There is much to be said 
for anti-rabic vaccination, as it aims to control 
rabies at its source—the animal; it is practically 
painless to the dog and obviates the necessity of 
muzzles as an anti-rabic measure. This should 
appeal strongly. to the dog lovers and humane 
societies. The weakness of immunization is the 
fact that the length of time for which immunity 
is conferred is still in doubt, and until this is 
definitely determined the inoculation must be re- 
peated each year. 


In the light of our present knowledge of rabies, 
and the situation as we find it in New Jersey, it 
appears that a logical program for a municipality 
to follow to control rabies should include: 

“1. Enactment by the governing body of an 
ordinance requiring the annual registration of al! 
dogs, and requiring evidence that a dog has been 
vaccinated against rabies within one year as a pri 
requisite to registration. 

“2. Active and continuous enforcement of such 
an ordinance by appropriate municipal departments 
—such enforcement to include capture and de 
struction of unlicensed dogs running at large, and 
an annual canvass of dogs. 


“3. Enforcement by the board of health of 
orders requiring the destruction or confinement of 
animals known or suspected to have been bitten 
by an animal known or suspected to be affected by 
rabies. 

“4. Furnishing by the local board of health of 
free Pasteur treatment for any indigent person 
who has been bitten by an animal known or sus- 
pected to be affected by rabies. 

“The degree of success which would follow th« 
adoption of such a program would depend on how 
vigilantly these measures are enforced. It is 
believed that a strict enforcement would reduce 
rabies to a minimum.” 
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The Futility of Expecting Lower Costs 
of Public Education 


\ Resolution Adopted by the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association at Its 1924 Meeting 


HE unprecedented rise in the cost of pub- 

lic education as represented in the ele- 

mentary and secondary fields may be 
traced to definite causes. It is the conviction 
of the American people that an education is 
the birthright of every child in this democ- 
racy. 

\Within the period from 1890 to 1920 it be- 
came necessary to expand the elementary 
school plant seventy per cent and the high 
school plant one thousand per cent, with like 
extensions in the instructing staff to take care 
of the ten million additional children in the 
elementary and two million in the secondary 
schools. 

The increase in population, vast as that was 
for the period named, does not account for 
the increase in attendance. The real reason is 
the difference in conception on the part of the 
people as to what their school should be. 
Compulsory attendance laws brought children 
by the thousand into schools, the age limit 
was raised, and civic organizations inaugu- 
rated “back to school movements.” 


Growing Demands Increasingly Met 

The public demanded physical and health 
education, courses in civics and patriotism, in 
fire and accident prevention, in music and 
drawing, in industrial and household arts, in 
science and commercial studies, expanded op- 
tions in foreign languages and history, classes 
for the mentally and physically disabled, part- 
time and continuation courses, open air 
schools, night schools, summer terms; in short, 
a public service was demanded of the schools 
to meet changing domestic and economic con- 
ditions unheard of a generation ago. Local 
pressure and legislative enactment established 
the present public school program and changed 
public schools from places for the intellectual 
training of a selected few to public service 
stations whereby and wherein all might be 
equally served irrespective of race, color, 
creed, economic status or parental occupation. 

‘i the present conception, which seems to be 
the creed of the American people, is to continue 
and the public schools remain public service 
‘tations, then it is futile to discuss a diminish- 
‘ng cost for public education. On the other 


hand, if every child of school age is to re- 
ceive what is conceded to be his just due, 
namely, a full school day five days each week, 
the cost of school construction must go on. 
For example, two hundred millions are re- 
quired at this moment for school construction 
in a single state if the children of that state 
are to enjoy this privilege. 


Salary Levels for Teachers Must Be Maintained 
or Advanced 

There is another factor in the recent cost 
of education. As late as 1917, salaries of 
teachers were proverbially and disgracefully 
low. Because of this, at no time in the history 
of American education has there been an ade- 
quate supply of trained teachers. At the pres- 
ent time, public education is suffering because 
of this lack. If public education is ever to 
have an adequate supply of trained teachers, 
millions more must be provided for our teach- 
er-training schools. When an adequate trained 
instruction staff is had, the cause for the 
charge that “superficiality now obtains in pub- 
lic education” will have been removed. Prior 
to 1917, thousands of trained teachers left the 
the profession because salaries had dropped be- 
low maintenance level. The situation became 
so serious that public sentiment crystallized 
into a nation-wide movement for better sala- 
ries for teachers. This movement resulted in 
legislative enactment setting a minimum wage 
and annual increments. While teachers’ sala- 
ries have materially increased in the number 
of dollars, there has been no corresponding in- 
crease in purchasing power. This movement, 
therefore, must go on. Present salary levels 
must be maintained and in many instances ad- 
vanced, if we are to secure men and women 
of the same standards of ability and efficiency 
required in general business. If the schools 
are to Americanize the 13,000,000 of foreign- 
born now in this country and the millions 
more yet to come, if they are to banish 
illiteracy, if they are to take over the care 
of the health of childhood, and do the other 
things that the people now expect them to do, 
then there must be no expectation of a reduc- 


tion in appropriation for public education, 
either state or local. 
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Can the Program Be Financed? 

Can the nation finance the program? The 
late Franklin K. Lane placed the annual loss 
to the nation from illiteracy at $826,000,000 ; 
the Provost General places the loss due to 
remedial physical defects at still greater fig- 
ures. In 1920, Federal statisticians place the 
nation’s bill for luxuries at $22,500,000,000, a 
sum approximately equal to the cost of the 
government from the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion to the declaration of war against Ger- 
many, a sum large enough to replace the pub- 
lic school plant from the ground up. The 


American people own fourteen out of every 
seventeen automobiles that the world has bui!t. 

It may be necessary to cut down expenses, 
but it should not be done by robbing childhood 
of its birthright. The remedy rests in a more 
scientific distribution of funds and the 
equalization of taxation. The destiny of the 
public schools is the destiny of the Republic: 
the nation of the future must pass through the 
schoolroom where the traditions of our free 
institutions are conserved and transmitted. 
What that future shall be rests with the Amer- 
ican people. 


A Study for a Modern Suburban 


Development 
By B. Evan Parry, M.T.P.LC., M.R.A.LC. 


Supervising Architect, Canadian Department of Health, Ottawa 


HE fixed conditions of a site—what may 

be called its physical expression—must 

necessarily determine to a large extent 
the character of a well-planned development. 
In his ability to adapt plan to site lies, and 
will lie for all time, the test of the efficiency 
of the planner. 

The plans here shown afford an excellent 
comparison between rectangular subdivision 
and that of modern development in an area 
of about 172 acres, bounded on the south by 
a river and skirted on the west by a canal, 
and situated within twenty-minutes street-car 
ride of a city. 

In illustration “A” it will be observed that 
the street system shown—if lines at right 
angles to each other, such as any grammar 
grade school boy could plot, can be called sys- 
tem—would have the effect of straitjacket- 
ing the community’s development. The differ- 
ence in levels shown by the contours clearly 
indicates that in the planning of the roads 
economy has been woefully sacrificed. Direct 
means of communication between the bounda- 
ries of the estate have been ignored, thereby 
eliminating easy means of access and dis- 
tribution. Wasteful expenditure and unsatis- 
factory development would be the result of 
this plan. 

When the problem is approached on modern 
lines the objections referred to do not obtain, 
as can readily be understood by reference to 
illustration “B.” Direct means of communica- 
tion and distribution are established by the 
diagonal roads, contours have been studied to 


secure easy gradients, and the physical design 
in general is suitable for a real community— 
not merely a suburban dormitory. 


Physical Development 

There has been much confusion in the minds 
of engineers and city planners between a 
development efficiently constructed from the 
technical point of view and a development effi- 
cient from the social or community point of 
view. A system of parks and playgrounds 
which is laid out with the highest degree otf 
technical skill, but is so planned as to make 
it inaccessible to a large majority of those 
whom it is intended to serve, is a social and 
economic failure. A street paved to a width 
vastly in excess of the needs of traffic is an 
economic burden on the taxpayer and presents 
a cost factor in housing that is sheer waste. 

Communication is treated as of two entirely 
distinct classes; a circulatory system for all 
through, heavy or speedy traffic; and a dis- 
tributory system for affording connection be- 
tween the circulatory system and the residen- 
tial system, 

In the distributory street system, subject 
always to local topographic conditions, it must 
be recognized that the streets are virtually 
service lanes across which the houses generally 
approach the most closely. Where the hous- 
ing is continuous and simultaneously carried 
out according to the scheme of improvement, 
disposition is made of the service pipes and 
wires by placing them underground, prefer- 
ably in a combination conduit installed in the 
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PLAN ‘‘A’’—A STRAIGHT-JACKET TYPE OF DEVELOPMENT 


parking in the one excavation made for the 
sewer. 

The basis of the plan is the diagonal road, 
which constitutes a main thoroughfare and 
is the most direct approach to the center of 
the city. This road opens up a number of 
fine vistas looking out on the river. 

By having only one heavy-traffic route, a 
degree of safety is secured to the children, 
and the entire estate benefits from the result- 
ing quiet and freedom from intrusion within 
strictly domestic areas, of all sorts of foreign 
interests. 





Other principal features of the plan include: 

1. The open square which forms an appro- 
priate point of entrance to the property. 

2. Construction of a direct highway from 
this square to the farthest part of the estate 
on the northwest side, where there is good 
undulating land. 

3. Extension of existing roads to link up 
with a road running parallel to the railway 
on its east side and connecting with the 
diagonal. This route would be adopted as the 
route of the future extension of the car line. 

4. Linking up of these diagonal and other 











PLAN‘‘B’’—THE PROBLEM APPROACHED ON MODERN LINES 
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routes by crescents and con- 
necting roads, which would 
facilitate the means of commu- 
nication and afford scope for 
development. 

5. The reservation of por- 
tions of the land, including 20 
acres along the river frontage, 
as public parks. It has been 
amply shown that not alone in 
subdividing with cheap land, 
but where the initial unim- 
proved cost is as high as $2,500 
per acre, improved neighbor- 
hood park playgrounds can be 
provided to the extent of 20 
per cent of the entire site with 

















no appreciable increase of cost 
per square foot of private lot. 
6. Grouping of public build- ministrative 


ings around a circle towards ody and material 


the center of the main avenue 
between the bridge and the square. 

7. Reservation of sites between the circle 
and the square for apartment houses of two 
or three stories, with open courts, central heat- 
ing and open surroundings. 

The size and number of lots shown on the 


plan are: 

Frontage of 100 feet or greater.........cccscecees 117 
Frontage of 50 feet or greater............eseeeee 199 
Frontage of 40 feet or greater..........ccceceese 174 
Large lots for apartment blocks, churches, etc...... il 


The largest lots are on the part of the estate 
most distant from the street cars. Lots 200 
feet deep are shown backing on the railway 
for the reason that the railway right of way 
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ADMINISTRATIVE BUILDING 


To provide for the local government and 
a center for and recreative intercourse. ‘‘The 
necessity does not arise in such a building 


to awe, but rather to create confidence in the 
sym: etic outlook upon the doings of the community’’ 


The architecture of the li 


THE LIBRARY 
forms a contrast to that of the ad- 
building. ‘‘Its fun is to house the books, wherein lies the 
soul of the whole past time; the articulate voice of the when its 


substance have altogether vanished a dream’’ 


may one day become a main highway; and if 
so, these lots can be divided in two. But if 
the railway remains, the building owners wil! 
have large gardens with their houses consider- 
able distance away from the railway line. The 
whole of the lots on the west side of the rai!- 
way, which have a southeastern elevation over- 
looking the river, will be reserved for good- 
class residences occupying large gardens. 

The general disposition of the houses with 
reference to the meridian assures the sun in 
fair measure to all. 


Area in Streets, Parks, etc. 
The following table shows the area in acres 
in streets, parks, and building lands and the 
percentage in each of the total area: 


Per Cent 

Areain Acres of Total 
BOD. - ckccSnddweseccekacaeeel 45.7 26.6 
err ee 29.2 17.0 
a eee 97.1 56.4 


The width and lengths of the proposed 
streets, exclusive of the streets at the boun(- 
ary, are as follows: 


OU i ooh. i vo vs vows ci kseeeneween 4,800 feet 
EE OR er ee IP. 15,230 fect 
SS ey er ee oo 2,330 feet 
OD aed: GHD: 600k ete okie sad eee snes 10,300 feet 


In all developments of this character the 
planning must be for community needs and not 
simply for the work and recreation of separate 
unorganized individuals. As Emerson said: 

“If the artist will study with hope and love 
the precise thing to be done’ by him, consider- 
ing the climate, the soil, the length of the day, 
the wants of the people, the habit and form 
of the government, he will create that in whic’ 
all these will find themselves fitted, and tasi¢ 
and sentiment will be satisfied also.” 
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An Effective Shade Tree Development 
Plan for a Small City 


Creating a Municipal Shade Tree Interest That Is Permanent and Community-wide in 
Its Effect 


By George A. Adsit 
Park Commissioner, Cortland, N. Y. 


average American community, shade 


[) vera the early development of the 
trees were given little consideration by 


the city administration. Most of the older 


trees were planted by individual property 
owners without any general scheme, each per- 
son planting what and where he wished. The 
result was a hodgepodge arrangement of trees 
of various types and kinds, in many cases suit- 
able and in many unsuited to the conditions in 
which they were planted. As very little care 
was given these trees, many towns and cities 
began to discover that they had trees which 
were affected with diseases and insect pests— 
so badly in some cases as to necessitate the 
removal of these trees and the planting of new 
ones to take their places. 

With the increasing realization of the value 
of shade trees, both for their beauty and their 
health-giving qualities, many successful at- 
tempts have been made to work out a system- 
atic program of planting and supervision. In 
some cases the cities have taken the entire re- 
sponsibility for the selection, planting and care 
of the trees. In other cases the cities have 
tried to regulate responsibility for shade trees 
by ordinances, leaving the actual carrying out 
of the work up to the property owners them- 
selves. In still other places the cities have 
assumed the expense and supervision of tree 
planting, and have enlisted the aid of the prop- 
erty owners and others in carrying out this 
plan. 

The first plan has the fault that, where the 
city assumes the entire responsibility, citizens 
themselves lose an active interest in their 
shade trees and take them for granted, as they 
do their water system, sewer system and the 
like. The second scheme has the disadvantage 
that the lack of cooperation from the city is 
apt to result either in ordinances remaining 
dormant or in their being brought to light only 
through some infringement. The third plan 
has the advantage of being one which not only 
gets results for the city from its actual work, 
but enlists the .cooperation of the citizens in 
\v. owing up this work and creates at the same 


time a civic interest which aids other public 
activities. This third plan is especially 
adapted to the smaller or moderate-sized cities. 


What Happened in Cortland 

As a result of a destructive wind-storm 
which visited the city of Cortland, N. Y., 
destroying some 1,200 or 1,500-0f its old shade 
trees, the value of these trees as an asset was 
brought forcibly to the attention of the city 
and a prompt plan of replacement and protec- 
tion became imperative. 

Previous to the storm, the city of Cortland 
was in the condition of many other Eastern 
cities, in that it had many beautiful shade 
trees, but some two-thirds of them were old 
trees which through neglect were rapidly fall- 
ing prey to insect pests and diseases. 

In laying out the plan, three features were 
considered: (1) the temporary restoration of 
the trees only slightly injured and the correc- 
tion, in so far as possible, of the conditions 
which were causing the decline of the old or 


matured trees; (2) the planting of young trees- 


of suitable size and variety to replace the de- 
stroyed trees and those trees which were past 
any permanent value as shade trees, and the 
additional planting of young trees to keep up 
with the city’s growth; and (3) a systematic 
scheme of supervision and care of the young 
and newly planted trees, so as to provide for 
their healthy growth and development. 


The Plan 

The plan as worked out by the city was an 
educational campaign with the object in view 
of presenting the facts to the citizens and 
creating a general active interest in the city 
tree problem. This was to be followed up 
with a planting campaign supervised by the 
city and actually carried out by the citizens; 
and following this was to come a systematic 
follow-up plan by the city to correct and care 
for these trees. During the entire program 
the idea was to create the impression that the 
trees, whether on public or on private prop- 
erty, were a part of the holdings of individuals, 
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TYPICAL SCENE OF DESTRUCTION WROUGHT BY WIND-STORM 
ON STREET TREES 
Homer Avenue, Cortland, N. Y. 


in which they should take the same degree of 
interest that they would in looking after the 
care of their roofs and the painting of their 
houses. 

A City Park Commissioner was appointed 
by the Board of Public Works. The Common 
Council consented to act with him, and the 
program was inaugurated by a proclamation 
from the Mayor. This set forth the facts in 
the case and the object of the campaign, which 
was to culminate in an Arbor Day program for 
tree planting. The Landscape Department of 
the State College of Forestry was consulted 
and experts laid out a plan 
for selection and planting of 
trees of such size and variety 
as were best suited to the local 
climatic and soil conditions. 
A general 
paign 
means of news items and ad- 
vertisements. Publicity was 
given the work through talks 
before all local organizations, 
and, in many 
The campaign was 
aided by a letter mailed to 
each landowner of the city, 
giving in detail the object of 
the project and bespeaking his 
interest and individual 
port. With this letter 
enclosed a pamphlet giving a 


newspaper cam- 


was carried out by 


schools cases, 


churches. 


sup- 
was 
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and instructions for selecting 
and placing for different 
streets. 


Selection and Purchase 
of Trees 

In order to facilitate the 
handling of the trees and to 
insure good stock, the city as- 
sumed the responsibility for 
the purchase, transportation 
and delivery. The trees were 
purchased through the State 
College of Forestry and were 
bought subject to supervision 
and inspection, upon arrival, by 
the College’s experts. The trees 
were re-sold to the citizens for 
planting at the original cost 
price of the tree at the nursery, 
the city standing the expense 
connected with the publicity, 
transportation and delivery. 
When the first letter was sent out to the 
landowners, price list, order blank and re- 
turn envelope were enclosed, so that persons 
wishing trees could, by filling out, signing 


and returning the order blanks, procure 
trees delivered at their doors in time for 
Tree Planting Week. In a_ preliminary 


circular sent out to the citizens describing 


the trees which were to be distributed dur- 
ing the campaign, attention was called to 
the desirability of keeping to the type of 
trees already on the street, when selecting 
any new trees for planting. 


Later on dur 




















description of the trees advised 
as best adapted to Cortland’s 
plan, with a short description 


CAR-LOAD OF TREES BEING UNLOADED ONTO CORTLAND BOARD 
OF PUBLIC WORKS TRUCK FOR CITY PLANTERS 


The trees are being inspected by representatives of the New York 
College of Forestry and the City Park Commission 

















TREES PLANTED ON PUBLIC PROPERTY IN 
PORTLAND WERE WATERED PERIODICALLY BY 
THE CITY FIRE DEPARTMENT 


ing the publicity work, through the news- 
papers and other channels, a suggestion was 
made that citizens living in any certain block 
or on any street should, if any question was 
in their minds, get together and select the 
variety they wished to have planted in that 
section. They were also advised that, by get- 
ting in touch with the City Park Commission- 
er’s office, they could get suggestions, advice, 
and spacing for any section or street. In a 
great many cases, this plan worked out, and 
committees from the street calling on their 
neighbors along the street could get complete 
cooperation. As a last precaution, when orders 
were brought in and grouped for shipping in- 
structions, they were looked over, and if it was 
found that a poor selection had been made, the 
person ordering was diplomatically advised to 
that effect and a suggestion for changing was 
made. This in every case worked out without 
trouble and with surprisingly little detail work 
for the results obtained. The delivery was 
taken care of by the Board of Public Works 
of the city, which unloaded the trees from the 
cars upon their arrival, packed them in straw 
upon trucks, wet them down and distributed 
them. In order to simplify distribution the 
orders were sorted at the City Clerk’s office 
into sections and each section listed together. 
When the city’s order was forwarded to the 
nursery, the nursery was instructed to label 
each tree with the name and address of the 
person to whom it was to be eventually deliv- 
ered and to tie each individual’s complete 
order together. All the orders for a certain 
section of the city were packed in a single car 
or section of the car. 

During the interval between the closing of 
the order campaign and the arrival of the trees 
for planting, follow-up work was done to 
teach people how to plant and care for the 
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trees upon their arrival and to interest them 
further in planting. Persons who wished to 
order trees from other sources or to get them 
wild from the surrounding country were 
encouraged to do so, and were given instruc- 
tions in planting and care. Upon the date of 
the arrival of the cars of trees, each person 
who had placed an order was mailed a pam- 
phlet and letter, the letter calling attention to 
the fact that the trees would be delivered the 
next day and should be given proper care on 
arrival; also that collections would be made 
at time of delivery. In case the person order- 
ing the trees was not at home, the order was 
left packed in straw, wet down in the shade, 
and a letter was mailed calling attention to 
the fact and asking that remittance be made 
immediately to the City Clerk’s office. 


Aid from Local Organizations 


Organizations, women’s clubs, school chil- 
dren and other local groups were encouraged 
to plant trees. As a result, a memorial planting 
scheme was worked out by the American 
Legion in cooperation with the women’s clubs 
of the city in which a good-sized tree was 
planted in honor of each man or woman whose 
life was given in service during the World 
War. 

Schools were especially encouraged to take 
part in the city Arbor Day program, and in 
order to increase school interest each senior 
in the two city high schools was presented with 
a 2-inch tree by the Common Council, with 
the understanding that this tree was to be 
planted at some place designated by the Park 
Commissioner where it would be of public 
benefit, as part of the student’s contribution 
to the city’s welfare. The places selected in- 
cluded ward school grounds, Children’s Home 
grounds and public parks. The supervision 
of this planting was taken over by the Cort- 
land Rotary Club, which made a special fea- 
ture of the day by entertaining the seniors as 
their guests at a Country Club luncheon and 
proceeded from there to the planting. Each 
Rotarian took the responsibility for the actual 
planting of the tree belonging to some one of 
the young lady seniors. In this way a great 
deal of general interest was aroused and the 
planting was practically completed in the one 
afternoon, so that all that was necessary was 
an inspection the next day to see that all the 
trees had been properly planted. 

The problem of watering and caring for 
these trees on public grounds during the first 
few weeks was handled satisfactorily by the 
local Fire Department, whose members volun- 
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tarily assumed this responsibility. This they 
did by using buckets and fire-hose from near- 
by hydrants on which reducers were put and 
garden hose attached. 


Follow-up Work 

The tree-planting campaign was followed 
up by a group of men headed by an expert 
who systematically covered the city, examin- 
ing, pruning and treating the trees. Wherever 
a tree needed attention, the property owner 
was consulted, in- 
structions as to what 
was necessary were 
given, and his inter- 
est and cooperation 
solicited. Older trees 
which were on the 
decline were treated 
where feasible, prun- 
ing and open tree 


DIRECTIONS FOR PRUNING DECIDUOUS TREES 
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throughout the county. The Cortland County 
Sportsmen Association alone put out some 23,- 
500 small seedlings of black walnut and ever- 
green trees for stream protection and game 
covers. These were planted in some cases on 
private property and in others’on public lands, 
a great many of the trees being planted by 
the rural school children. The Cortland 
County Farm Bureau planted some 11,000 
small trees, these being distributed in thou- 
sand lots to farmers who desired them for 
farm woodlot plant- 
ing. The city Water 
Board put out a num- 
ber of trees in con- 
nection with the de- 
velopment of the 120 
or 130 acres of land 
in the city water res- 
ervation. All in all, 





surgery being the 
treatment given; the 
idea being that the 
average citizen would 
not be receptive to too 
expensive treatment 
and that a _ proper 
amount of open 
surgery would take 
care of the tree satis- 
factorily at reason- 
able cost. In the 
case, however, of any 
well-to-do individual 
who desired atten- 
tion on some particu- 
lar trees in which he 
had great interest, he 


The tee ae © arrived from 





the city of Cortland 
together with the 
county planted a total 
of approximately 35,- 
000 trees during Tree 
Planting Week. This 
means an equivalent 
of one and one-fourth 
trees planted to each 
person in the entire 
county—a record 
which it is believed 
has hardly been 
duplicated elsewhere. 
especially as all these 
trees were planted, 
not for commercial 
gain, but solely for 
their beneficial results 








same tree 
. x the nursery. vad reedy for planting 
was advised to give RE. no pedtute mia ee ee ee 
such trees the very — such cases: the roots should be cut off clean with sloping cut above the points. 
. break or crack. roots back slightly . 
best of surgical at- However. it is not advisable eae aah oc tact the roots ex- Practically all these 
tention. ieee hs trees have come 


This work was car- 
ried on during the 
entire summer season 
and a program, modi- 
fied to fit the changing conditions, was planned 
for each year following, so that in time not 
only would the trees be in good condition but 
the general public would come to realize the 
value of the trees and have a working knowl- 
edge of their care. 

As a result of Tree Planting Week not only 
were there planted in Cortland enough trees 
of good size and shape to more than replace 
the 1,200 or 1,500 trees destroyed by the storm 
of the previous season, but the interest spread 
among various organizations in the city and 


From a pamphlet mailed to the citizens of Cortland, 
at the time of notice that delivery of trees would be 
made next day 


through the winter 
in excellent shape, 
and the interest this 
spring in following 
up their care has been very active. The citi- 
zens have acquired a very beneficial genera! 
knowledge of their shade tree and park de- 
velopment as a result of this work. 





For a general discussion of “Shade Trees 
and City Forestry” and a list of books, 
pamphlets and articles in THe AMERICAN 
Crry, relating to these subjects, see the 
1924 Municipal Index, pages 94-95. 
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Random Comments on Town-Planning 
Tendencies in Massachusetts 


By William Roger Greeley 


Architect and Town Planner 


HERE has been a law in Massachusetts 
throughout this century requiring the 
progressive abolition of grade crossings. 
During the first years of its operation many 
uch crossings were abolished, with far-reach- 
ing benefits to the localities involved. Re- 
cently money has been lacking to carry out the 
law, and so the good work has ianguished. 
(his unhappy condition results from the 
impecuniosity of the railroads. Many a city 
or town has waited in vain for the time to 
come when the railroad companies would re- 
ume their grade-crossing program. The 
wisest have seen the hopelessness of such delay 
and have taken the problem up from the other 
end—the abolishing of some of the grade 
crossings, at comparatively small expense, by 
more scientific planning of the highways. 
The highway often crosses and recrosses 
the railroad tracks. Just as two minuses make 
a plus, two crossings may be converted to none 
at all. In the city of Gardner, Mass., it is 


planned to eliminate for through traffic two 
dangerous and extremely annoying grade 
crossings, with scarcely any new road con- 
struction, simply by rerouting over an exist- 
ing highway. 

A large percentage of existing grade cross- 
ings are unnecessary crossings, grade or other- 
wise. When this becomes more fully realized. 
a great amount of danger for the public can 
be promptly eliminated, with a reciprocal bene- 
fit to the railroads; for every grade crossing 
is a grave financial burden upon the corpora- 
tion that pays for its maintenance. 

At present the situation is, in its broad 
aspects, simply this: The public pays the 
railroads for the unnecessary expense of 
maintaining crossings upon which, every year, 
a certain number of said public must be killed. 
The railroad cannot afford to build bridges, 
and the towns or cities are almost equally 
without available funds for such costly opera- 
tions. The railroad right of way cannot be 
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A SECTION OF THE TOWN OF GARDNER, MASS. 


East Broadway, South Main and Elm Streets form the chief thoroughfare and are part of the Mohawk Trail. By 
constructing a short connection between East Broadway and Chelsea Street, 


High Street, and by widening 


practically extending the length of 


Summer Street on one side a complete new thoroughfare is secured at trifling 


expense, and two grade crossings, A and B, are avoided 
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diverted. Therefore, the only remaining way 
out is to change the line of the public highway 
so as to avoid the railroads. The plan shown 
herewith is a typical instance. 


Setbacks 

The rapid growth of automobile traffic in 
recent years has focused attention upon the 
width of thoroughfares and also upon the 
dangers connected with hidden corners. The 
necessity of widening existing highways, espe- 
cially in our cities, has brought us face to 
face with the enormous cost of condemning 
buildings along the lines of such thorough- 
fares. 

These considerations have caused many 
communities to take up actively the establish- 
ing of building lines, or setbacks, on important 
streets. The town of Brookline has already 
established several miles of such building lines 
at a very trifling cost to the town. The result 
will be out of all proportion to the expense 
of securing these setbacks. The town of Win- 
chester has pursued the same policy. Lexing- 
ton -has already tried out a method of secur- 
ing a setback through a petition of abuttors 
along Massachusetts Avenue near the center 
of the town, and signatures to such a petition 
have been obtained from every property owner 
on both sides of the street. 

The value to any given property holder of 
protecting himself against possible injury 
through the construction on neighboring prop- 
erty of a new building set directly up to the 
line of the sidewalk is of more consequence 
than the theoretical loss to himself of the 
privilege of building up to his own line. At 
least, this is the way that it seems to work out 
very often in actual practice. Where build- 
ings have already been erected adjacent to 
the street line, there is no immediate damage 
to such property, as the restricting is not re- 
troactive, but applies only to reconstruction 
or new buildings. The advantage in the fu- 
ture of a wider street, with consequent freer 
transportation, is ample compensation in the 
case of lots of ordinary dimensions, for the 
loss of the narrow front strip of line. The 
net result is not a loss of front line, but virtu- 
ally the loss of the narrow strip at the rear of 
the lot and the location of the lot upon a 
broader and better street. A copy of the 
above-mentioned petition follows: 


To the Selectmen and Board of Survey, Lexington, Mass.: 


Subject to the conditions named below, the undersigned 
owners of property bordering on North Hancock Street 
respectfully petition = honorable Board to establish, as 
provided by law, a building line upon each side of said 
street as follows, namely, beginning at the easterly end 
of said North Hancock Street at its junction with Han- 
cock and Burlington Streets and extending to the westerly 
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end of said street at its junction with Bedford Street, a 
southerly building line to be 25 feet in and distant from 
the southerly exterior line of said street, and beginning 
at the said easterly end of North Hancock Street and 
extending to the westerly end at said junction with Bed- 
ford Street, a northerly building line to be 25 feet in 
and distant from the northerly exterior line of said North 
Hancock Street; and we hereby mutually agree and 
covenant with each other and with the town represented 
by you, to execute any agreements, conveyances or re- 
leases necessary to establish the said building line as 
appurtenant to our respective premises, it being under. 
stood, however, that said agreement and covenant are made 
upon and subject to the following conditions: 

(1) Said agreement and covenant shall not apply to 
existing buildings or structures, but only to new struc 
tures and to additions to or extensions of existing struc- 
tures, 

(2) Said agreement shall not be binding upon the un 
dersigned unless and until at least 75 per cent of all 
sole owners or property abutting on said street shall have 
signed like agreements. 

Street Corners 

In connection with working out a zoning 
plan, there is a tendency to provide small busi- 
ness zones at the intersection of importart 
thoroughfares. This is logical, but needs to be 
handled carefully. Stores built up at such in- 
tersections often require a delivery wagon 
backed up to the sidewalk curb in front, and 
such wagons very seriously cut down the traf- 
fic passing through the intersection of the 
streets. It seems advisable to provide park- 
ing space somewhere outside the line of the 
traveled way in cases of this kind. Certain 
types of business have already realized this 
and have voluntarily set their buildings back 
to provide for such parking space. Gasoline 
stations have almost universally followed this 
policy. 

The town of Lexington is now proposing to 
work out such a scheme in connection with its 
zone plan. 


Natural Features 

With the increase in size of our cities, many 
existing features, both natural and historical, 
are swept away unless some agency looks 
ahead and safeguards these features. This is 
proper work for the planning board. The 
popular judgment in regard to historic monu- 
ments and natural features has undergone a 
complete change. Formerly quite indifferent. 
to-day the people are thoroughly appreciative 
of parks and scenic beauty in their communi- 
ties and, as a rule, have learned to value their 
historic monuments. Many beauties of na- 
ture have passed forever, but those that are 
left may well command the attention of the 
planning board. Whatever the board can do 
to save or to create such beauty will be most 
highly appreciated by the better citizenship o/ 
to-day and by future generations. 


Control of Real Estate Development 
One of the most serious threats to the well- 






















seing of a community is unscrupulous real 
estate development. Many attempts have been 
made to prevent the unwise subdivision of land 
hy private enterprise. So far nothing has 
oroved wholly successful. If the board of 
survey refuses to accept as a public street 
-ights of way laid out on private property, 
nevertheless after houses have been built 
upon these streets the popular clamor results 
in the final acceptance of the street, espe- 
cially as the public health will have de- 
manded the introduction of water-mains 
ind other public utilties in order to pre- 
vent a serious health menace to the whole 
community. Many ways have been tried of 
warning prospective purchasers against diffi- 
culties to be encountered where land develop- 









NE of the most serious of traffic problems 
O is presented by conflicts between automobiles 

and pedestrians. There was a time, not a 
quarter of a century ago, when the pedestrian 
could mingle with the slow-moving vehicles in 
the roadway with comparative safety. That time 
has passed, though the common law still gives him 
the legal right to use any part of the street. The 
law must be changed to meet new conditions. 
lt must be made as illegal for pedestrians to enter 
the roadway at will as it now is for automobiles 
to enter the sidewalk area. 

The present trend indicates that we shall go 
farther in the separation of walkers and riders. 
No matter how congested the traffic, automobiles 
ire not normally driven on the sidewalks. This 
is not the fault of the drivers, but is due to the 
fact that automobiles are so constructed that it 
is dificult for them to climb the curb. Pedes- 
trians, on the other hand, are not so handicapped. 
They enter the roadway at will. During the past 
summer I counted jaywalkers in Cleveland, Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles, and found that the average 
was more than 1,000 per block per hour on the 
busy shopping streets. This intermingling in the 
roadway of pedestrians and automobiles retards 
trafic, and is one of the chief causes of accidents. 

Barriers should be erected which will make it 
as difficult for pedestrians to enter the roadway 
at mid-block as it now is for automobiles to climb 





















N January 1, 1924, according to a recent 

report of the Municipal Information 
Bureau of the University of Wisconsin, 
there were over 400 women holding municipal 
‘ice in Wisconsin. Replies to the Bureau’s 
questionnaire were received from 100 cities and 
4 villages. If the remaining 37 cities and 159 
incorporated villages in the state had replied, the 
vimber of women office holders reported would 
ubtless have been considerably larger. 

(he cities reported 1 woman mayor, 8 alder- 
vomen including a councilwoman under the city 
nager plan, 5 city clerks, 9 city treasurers, 1 
litor, 2 justices of the peace, I supervisor, 12 
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More Than Four Hundred Women Hold Municipal Office 
in Wisconsin 
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ments are not being laid out with the approval 
of authorities representing the citizens of the 
community. These efforts are not wholly suc- 
cessful, as the purchasers are often the vic- 
tims of very clever misrepresentation and just 
as often are unable to discriminate between 
good and bad advice. 

The town of Melrose proposes not to allow 
any permit to issue for a new building in an 
unaccepted street until the permit and the cir- 
cumstances connected with it have been re- 
viewed by the planning board. This is an 
interesting and wholesome provision. It gives 
the planning board an opportunity to consult 
the prospective builder and to give him any 
warning which it deems justifiable, to save 
future difficulties. 


How Shall We Separate Walkers and Riders? 


the curb. I predict that the next decade will 
show many of the trunk highways of the country, 
and many of the major express streets of our 
cities, as well protected against casual pedestrians 
as are some of our great railways at the present 
time. It may even be that the separation of ve- 
hicles and pedestrians will go so far that it will 
not be necessary for those on foot to enter the 
roadway at any place. In Chicago, there is a 
subway which carries pedestrians under Michigan 
Avenue, while in San Francisco the pedestrian 
bridge has been used with success. The protected 
safety zone and crosswalk are, of course, merely 
other manifestations of the same tendency. Every 
city can at least afford the liberal use of paint to 
mark out the street areas which are for the spe- 
cial use of pedestrians. 

How far we shall go in throwing physical 
guards about our traffic machine it is difficult to 
tell. Growing unrest is bringing about many 
radical proposals. Some cities are contemplating 
the building of speed checkers in the streets in 
the form of raised obstructions or depressions. 
There is a widespread feeling that sooner or later 
the law will require that every vehicle be equipped 
with an automatic speed governor, and that the 
heavier types of vehicles at least will be required 
to carry safety fenders. 

—From an address by Miller McClintock, of the Bu- 


reau of Municipal Research, Harvard University, at the 
recent Massachusetts Safety Conference. 


policewomen, 100 members of school boards, 89 
menbers of library boards, 11 members of health 
boards, 19 members of park boards, 11 members 
of cemetery boards, 2 members of police and fire 
commissions, 1 member of the hospital board, and 
I poor commissioner. 

In the villages reporting there were 12 mem- 
bers of village boards of trustees, 14 village 
clerks, 28 village treasurers, 2 assessors, 1 super- 
visor, 4 justices of the peace, 20 members of the 
school board, 23 members of the health board, 18 
members of the library board, 2 members of the 
police and fire commission, and 3 members of 
the park board. 
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White Joint Filler for Concrete Roads 


Two Years’ Trial Shows New Material Has Decided Value 
By L. G. Carmick 


Chemist, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 


WO years’ trial of a light-colored mate- 
- rial developed by the Bureau of Public 

Roads for use as a filler for joints and 
cracks in concrete roads has demonstrated that 
the material has qualities which make it 
decidedly valuable for the purpose. Consider- 
ing the lasting qualities of the material, it has 
also been demonstrated that it is certainly not 
much more costly than other fillers, and it is 
possible that it will be found to be no more 
expensive. 

In the early part of 1922 the Bureau of 
Public Roads began a search for some mate- 
rial of about the same color as portland cement 
concrete that could be used for filling cracks 
and expansion joints in concrete roads. The 
bituminous materials which have always been 
used for this purpose are considered fairly 
satisfactory in most respects, but they unques- 
tionably disfigure the road. A large number 
of different substances were experimented with 
and abandoned, which it is not worth while to 
mention here. However, after numerous fail- 
ures a plastic material was found which seems 
to have most of the desired qualities. 


Character of the Material 


It is an intimate mixture of crude unvul- 
canized rubber with rosin in the proportion of 


MATERIAL FILLS THE 
WELL, DOES NOT BLEED, AND HAS OUT- 
LASTED TWO FILLINGS WITH ASPHALT 


one part of rubber to about ten of rosin, to 
which mixture is added a considerable quantity 
of a neutral white pigment, preferably barytes 
or titanox. Some difficulty was experienced at 
first in securing a homogeneous mixture of 
these materials, as rubber does not dissolve 
readily in melted rosin. But, eventually it 
was found that if the rubber were softened by 
allowing it to absorb about twice its weight of 
a light petroleum lubricating oil, and the mix- 
ture effected in a steam-jacketed iron vessel 
provided with revolving arms which exerted a 
mixing and kneading action, a smooth product 
could be obtained. This material differs in 
many respects from tar and asphalt. In color 
it is almost white, but it can be readily tinted 
to any desired shade. It is extremely sticky 
especially when hot, and has a high degree of 
ductility. In these respects it resembles bi- 
tuminous materials, but it is far less affected 
by temperature changes. It is more difficult 
to melt and even in the coldest winter weather 
met with in the vicinity of Washington it does 
not become brittle. 

To use this material successfully these facts 
must be borne in mind. It may be melted in 
open kettles at the roadside, but the melting 
takes longer than with bitumens and car 
should be taken to prevent the material fron 


THE CRACKS FILLED WITH ASPHALT HAVE 
BEEN REFILLED ONCE AND ARE NOW BADLY IN 
NEED OF FURTHER ATTENTION 
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cching fire and to avoid overheating. At a 
oerature of about 110° to 125° C. it is fluid 
ich to pour, and it does not become much 
re fluid even though the temperature be 

nsiderably raised, but the quality of the ma- 

terial is injuriously affected if heated much 
hove this temperature. It was also found that 
+ did not flow to the bottom of the cracks as 
readily as bituminous fillers, but this was 
overcome by the use of a hot iron implement, 
with which it can be worked down into even 








THE NEW MATERIAL IS INCONSPICUOUS AND IN 
SOME CASES ALMOST INVISIBLE 


very narrow cracks. The tool used at present 
somewhat resembles a laundry iron, but with 
a handle long enough to enable a man to use 
it without stooping uncomfortably. Two of 
these are necessary, one being heated while the 
other is in use. As soon as the material is 
poured into the crack it is gone over with the 
hot iron and in this way very good results are 
obtained, 
Behavior and Cost of Filler 


‘his crack filler has been used experi- 
mentally in several of the states, and the re- 
ports have been generally favorable. It has 
also been used in the Columbia Pike, an ex- 
perimental road constructed by the Bureau of 
Public Roads near Washington. Frequent in- 
spections of the material as used in this road, 
' comparison with the several types of bi- 
ious fillers also used, provide the basis 
he statements made in this article. On 

lumbia Pike the cracks were filled with 

v material in December, 1922. A recent 
pection shows them to be in good condition 
stil. The cracks are well filled and the ma- 


frome 
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terial has shown no tendency to flow out or 
“bleed.” Traffic has done it no harm. The 
cracks that were filled after the men had 
learned how to handle the material are par- 
ticularly good. They are inconspicuous and, 
in some cases, almost invisible. Cracks that 
were filled at the same time with asphalt had 
to be filled again in September, 1923, and are 
now badly in need of further attention. The 
asphalt flows out, causing an unsightly black 
streak in many cases several inches wide on 
each side of the crack. 

This light-colored crack filler costs at pres- 
ent about 10 cents per pound, which is, of 
course, much more than asphalt or tar, and, 
furthermore, it is not likely that its cost can be 
very greatly reduced. Also, the labor cost of 
applying it is somewhat more than for asphalt, 
and it was accepted as a fact in the beginning 
that it could not compete in price with bitumi- 
nous fillers. Its use was felt justified, how- 
ever, because in any case it would be a very 








THE ASPHALT FILLER HAS FLOWED OUT OF 


THESE JOINTS, FORMING UNSIGHTLY BLANK 
STREAKS SEVERAL INCHES WIDE 


small item in the cost of a first-class concrete 
highway, and the finer appearance of the road, 
due to the absence of black streaks, was con- 
sidered to be worth the additional cost. 
However, in view of recent inspections it 
seems that its cost, taken over a period of 
years, may not be so much greater than that of 
asphalt after all. For instance, cost data on 
the road mentioned show that filling cracks 
with asphalt cost $0.0075 per square yard of 
road for labor and material. The cost of the 
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light-colored filler was about I cent per square 
yard for material and 1% cent for labor, the 
total being about three times as much as for 
asphalt. It is, therefore, apparent that if the 
light-colored material lasts three times as long 


as asphalt, it will entail no greater expens«. 
Experience so far seems to indicate that th’; 
will be the case. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Reprinted from Public Roads, pv! 
lished by the Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. Departmen: 
of Agriculture. 


What Is the Best Pavement? 
By William J. Dougherty 


Secretary-Engineer, Park Commission, Portland, Maine 


F you are an engineer engaged in the design- 
| ing and construction of street pavements 

and highway surfaces; if you are a contrac- 
tor engaged in building roads or pavements; 
or if you are prominently identified in your 
section or community in the street-paving work 
or the highway construction of your state, you 
will doubtless be asked this question many 
times; the number depending on the extent to 
which you come into 


first-cost will have a strong appeal, but it is 
the ultimate low cost which should be upper- 
most in our minds. And in the final low cost 
we find involved the durability of the pave- 
ment and the interest factor over the “eco- 
nomical life” of the structure, or, in other 
words, over that period of years during which 
it is cheaper to maintain than to reconstruct. 
It is evident that we have some indeterminate 

factors, and with the 





contact with the public. 


ever-increasing motor 


If you are in the cate- 
gory of those qualified 
to discuss roads and 
pavements intelligently, 
you will have a mental 
irritation at the ques- 
tion, and you will be di- 
vided in mind between 
the wisdom of making 
a lot of technical com- 
parisons of the types or 
of admitting frankly 
and briefly, for your 


A Helpful Expression of Opinion 


This article was not originally in- 
tended for publication, but was just the 
recorded thoughts of the author on 
one occasion when he was asked that 
embarrassing question, frequently put 
to city officials by earnest taxpayers, 
“What is the best type of pavement?” 
Solving this problem is the same as 
tackling a em in mathematics 
when there is one unknown quantity 
too many. It is only by the careful 
consideration of each factor as outlined 
by the author that any reasonably 
satisfactory and intelligible answer 


vehicle production we 
are apt to have more. 

Important it is, also, 
that we should have in 
mind the “resistance to 
traffic” which is offered 
by the types under con- 
sideration, for herein 
lies a true economy of 
transportation costs, 
which should not be 
undervalued. 

Other factors which 


own convenience, that can be prepared. 


you do not know. 





may appear minor, but 
which should have a 








And how very many 
times this meaningless question is put forth! 
People in general, of course, do not stop to 
think that “best” is the superlative of good, 
and that comparisons of pavements or high- 
way surfaces must be made on common bases. 
The comparison is usually grounded on the 
amount and character of the vehicular traffic 
to be accommodated. 

With this as a basis, the attempt is then 
made to determine as best you can the most 
economical paved surface to prescribe to meet 
the present and the estimated requirements of 
the traffic called for, and it is not a brief mat- 
ter to discuss the relative economy of several 
types of surfaces which may be proposed for a 
street or highway. 

Of several good types of surfaces which 
may be admitted, the type carrying the low 


place in the comparison 
under certain conditions, are: the genera! 
favorableness to travel, or the esthetic value 
of the type; the ease with which cleaning may 
be accomplished, if in the case of a street paye- 
ment; or even the degree of slipperiness of the 
surface if we are still to consider the horse 
in this motor age. 

So it is pretty much by a process of elimi- 
nating the types which are weak in the impor- 
tant points of comparison that an intelligent 
selection of a pavement should be made. 

It is only by deductions similar to the fore- 
going that we can rightly arrive at the answer 
to the bothersome question, which is the best 
pavement? And, how many taxpayers would 


really be entertained by such a discourse ? 

_ [Eprroria Note.—For a tabulation of types of paving 
in American cities of more than 10,000 population, se 
the 1924 Municipal Index, pages 215-218.] 
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Specifications for Cast Iron Pipe 


of the American Engineering Stand- 

ards Committee in New York early in 

‘une, it was decided that there should be un- 
dertaken a general program of unifying exist- 
specifications for cast iron pipe into a 
consistent set of nationally recognized specifi- 
cations covering both gas and water pipe. 
(onsideration of the subject was introduced 
in a comprehensive paper by W. G. Hammer- 
rom, which outlined the present practice, not 
only of various organizations which have is- 
sucd formal specifications, such as the Amer- 
ican Water Works Association, The American 
Gas Association, and the American Society 
ior Testing Materials, but indicated the more 
usual commercial departures from, and exten- 
sions of, these standards. Mr. Hammerstrom 
also outlined the foreign practice, with par- 
ticular reference to the work of the British, 
l'rench and German cast iron pipe industries. 
\iter a very thorough discussion of the 
various problems concerned in the proposal to 
hring about national uniformity in the indus- 
try, agreement was reached on a general pro- 
gram for the work, This program covered 
unification and. development of specifications 


\ T a conference held under the auspices 


= 


for cast iron pipe, including Ee 
mensions ; pressure ratings; methods of manu- 
facture, including such new developments as 
centrifugal casting, in so far as new specifica- 
tions may be necessary to secure satisfactory 
results; elimination of unnecessary sizes and 
varieties; consideration of the possibility of 
developing a coordinated scheme of metallic 
pipe and fittings applicable to all common 
mediums, possibly along the lines of the work 
being carried on in Europe on the same sub- 
ject; and methods of making up joints, in so 
far as they are the determining factors as to 
the dimensional design of cast iron pipe. 


The types of cast iron pipe under standard- 
ization are to include: 


1. Flanged pipe 

2. Flanged and bell mouth fittings and wall 
castings 

3. Pipe elbows, tees, Y's, return bends, and 
other fittings not now included in stand- 
ard lists 

4. Cast iron pipe threaded for flanges or 
couplings 

5. Soil pipe and other light types of cast 
iron pipe and fittings 


The standardization will be coordinated 
with that of the existing sectional committee 
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on pipe flanges and fittings, which is already 
well advanced under the sponsorship of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
the Manufacturers Standardization Society of 
the Valve and Fittings Industry, and the Heat- 
ing and Piping Contractors’ National Associa- 
tion. It was recommended that the work be 
carried out by a sectional committee under the 
auspices and procedure of the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee, and under the 
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joint sponsorship of the American Gas A 
ciation, the American Water Works Asso 
tion, and the American Society for Testing 
Materials, and that formal recommendat 

to this effect be made to the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee. At its meeting 
on June 12, the American Engineering Stand 
ards Committee formally ratified the recom 
mendations and designated the three orga: 
tions named as joint sponsors for the work 


New Street-Lighting System Increases 
Real Estate Values 


Louisville, Ky., Extends Installation to Suburbs 


HAT the cost of installing an ornamental 
re street-lighting system in Louisville, Ky., 

has been more than paid for by the great 
increase in real estate values in the short time 
since the installation was made, has been 
affirmed by G. M. Miller, Superintendent of 
Distribution of the Louisville Gas & Electric 
Company, who had general charge of the in- 


stallation. The installation was completed 


cast iron bases, manufactured by the Electri 
Railway Equipment Company. Each pole i 
equipped with a Westinghouse municipal tro 
ley bracket on which is mounted a Westing 
house octagonal Reflecto-Lux top with a 60 
candle-power lamp. These tops are of old 


colonial style and are composed of eight sepa 
rate glass panels which can easily be replaced 
at a cost of a few cents a panel. 


The tubular 








NIGHT SCENE LOOKING EAST ON BROADWAY, LOUISVILLE, KY., SHOWING DOUBLE UNITS ON LEFT 
SIDE OF BROADWAY AND SINGLE UNITS ON RIGHT SIDE 


since then the real estate 
values have increased 25 per cent. Moreover, 
in Cherokee Village, a new subdivision of 
Louisville just opened, when it was learned 
that a lighting system like that of Louisville 
was to be installed, every lot sold in a few days. 

The installation in Louisville consists of 112 
30-foot tubular steel poles with ornamental 


October 25 and 


steel poles take the place of unsightly wooden 
poles which are being removed. The cost of 
making this installation was $35,000. 

The installation in the new Cheroke: 
lage consists of 21 posts each equipped 
400-candle-power, 15-ampere lamps. Al! 
the service in the village, including telepho 
and electric lines, will be underground. 
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ENERALLY, an employer’s liability to 
(3 a third person for injury inflicted by 
an employee is tested by the fact as to 
whether or not the injury was inflicted in the 
course of the employment. To some extent 
this principle governs the liability of cities as 
employers of persons whose wrongful acts 
cause damage to others, although municipali- 
ties have broad exemption from responsibility 
on account of the exercise of governmental 
functions. 

Below we present some abstracts from court 
decisions, culled at random but serving to de- 
fine the limits of municipal responsibility un- 
der this head. 
In the case of Fowler vs. City of Cleveland, 
126 Northeastern Reporter, 131, the Ohio 
Supreme Court said: 
“It is not the policy of the government to in- 
demnify persons for loss, either from lack of 
proper laws or administrative provisions, or from 
inadequate enforcement of laws or the inefficient 
administration of provisions which have been made 
for the protection of persons and property. The 
unwisdom and impracticability of such a system 
are easily apparent. But we hold that where a 
wrongful act which has caused injury was per- 
formed by the servants of a municipality, in the 
performance of a purely ministerial act which was 
the proximate cause of the injury, without fault 
on the part of the injured person, the municipality 
is liable, and the fact that it derives no pecuniary 
profit from the thing done does not change the 
rule.” 
The decision reached by the Court in the 
cited case, that a city is liable for injury to a 
pedestrian caused by careless driving of a fire 
truck by a member of the municipal fire de- 
partment, is at variance with conclusions 
reached by the courts of most of the other 
states in similar cases. “The overwhelming 
weight of authority is to the effect that a fire 
department, maintained by a municipal cor- 
poration. belongs to the public or governmental 
branch of the municipality so as to relieve 
it, at least in the absence of statutory pro- 
to the contrary, from liability for in- 
to person or property resulting from 
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e City’s Legal Rights and Duties 


Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law 


A City’s Liability for Acts of Its Officers and 
Employees 
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malfeasance or nonfeasance connected with 
the maintenance thereof.” (g American Law 
Reports, 143.) 

A city is not liable for negligence of a 
street-sprinkling employee, as where one 
dropped a hydrant plug cover in such way 
that a child was injured, held the highest 
court of the land in the case of Harris vs. 
District of Columbia, 41 Supreme Court Re- 
porter, 610. The Court observed: 

“When sweeping the streets, a municipality is 
exercising its discretionary powers to protect pub- 
lic health and comfort, and is not performing a 
special corporate or municipal duty to keep them 
in repair.” 

The decisions of the state courts are at 
variance on the question whether cities are 
liable for negligent acts of an employee in 
sprinkling or cleaning the streets, or collect- 
ing garbage. The different views are ex- 
pressed in 14 American Law Reports, 1473- 
1480. 

Perhaps no more comprehensive or concise 
summary of the decisions on the general sub- 
ject of municipal responsibility has been made 
than that stated by a standard legal authority 
as follows: 

“To determine whether there is municipal re- 
sponsibility, the inquiry must be whether the 
particular officer, board, or department whose mis- 
feasance or nonfeasance is complained of is a 
part of the machinery for carrying on the munic- 
ipal government; whether it was at the time 
engaged in the discharge of a duty or charged 
with the performance of a duty primarily resting 
upon the municipality, and if so, such officer, 
board, or department acts as the agent of the 
municipality; or whether the agents or servants 
for whose acts or negligence it is sought to hold 
the corporation are its agents and servants for the 
performance of a public duty imposed by law. 6r 
merely for the carrying out of private functions 
which are for its special benefit or advantage.” 
28 Cyc. 1269. 

Not long ago it was decided by the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court that a town 
in that commonwealth was not liable for 
malicious prosecution of abuse of civil proc- 
ess by its officers and employees as a means 
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of expelling persons from the town (Broen vs. 
Town of Edgartown, 128 Northeastern Re- 
porter, 1.) The Court said: 

“In this commonwealth a town in its corporate 
capacity will not be bound, by express vote or by 
subsequent ratification, to the performance of con- 
tracts or to answer in damages for the torts 
[wrongs] of its servants and agents where the 
acts and duties were in their nature unlawful or 
prohibited, or were wholly beyond the powers of 
the town as not coming within the scope of the 
objects and purposes for which it was incor- 
porated.” ; 

In the case of Gold vs. Mayor and City 


Council of Baltimore, 112 Atlantic Reporter, 
588, the Court of Appeals for Maryland held 
that a municipality, in operating public 
schools, performs a governmental function, 
and is not liable for negligent acts of its em- 
ployees in performing that duty. That was 
a case where a pupil was injured through the 
fall of a door which negligently had been per- 
mitted to get out of order. 

The handling .of persons sick with con- 
tagious diseases is a duty which the city per- 
forms, through its officers and agents, in the 
exercise of governmental functions. The bene- 
fits of such service go to the public, and not 
to the municipality as a corporate body. Hence 
the manner in which the officers of the city 
perform that service cannot, ordinarily, render 
the municipality liable in damages. It was so 
decided by the Washington Supreme Court in 
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the case of Lynch vs. North Yakima, %& 
Pacific Reporter, 79. The Court held that 
defendant city was not liable for smallpox 
contracted by a fireman who was exposed to 
it through negligence of a police officer in 
bringing a smallpox patient mto quarters set 
apart for firemen and there fumigating him. 

The last cited opinion is in line with the 
earlier holding of the Michigan Supreme 
Court (88 Northwestern Reporter, 695) that 
the city of Detroit was not liable for employ- 
ing men in dismantling a building which had 
been used as a smallpox hospital, without first 
adopting disinfecting measures. 

It has been frequently declared by the courts 
that one dealing or contracting with city offi- 
cials and employees is bound to take notice 
of limitations upon their authority. One may 
not blindly assume that such an official or em- 
ployee has all the authority that he purports 
to exercise. A case in point is McLean ys. 
Mayor and Common Council of Newark, 110 
Atlantic Reporter, 692, in which the New Jer- 
sey Supreme Court decided that defendant 
city was not liable for materials and labor 
furnished on orders of the chairman of the 
public building committee of the City Council, 
the orders not having been authorized by the 
city, nor by the committee of which he was 
chairman, and the Council not having ratified 
the orders or any like orders. 


Sundry Items of Municipal Law 


Municipal Liability as to Sewers and Drains 


A municipality acts ministerially, and is respon- 
sible for actual damages caused by the negligent 
manner in which it discharges its duty in con- 
structing and maintaining sewers to control water 
falling or flowing on its streets, according to 
the holding of the Alabama Court of Appeals in 


the case of Kircus vs. City of Birmingham (99 © 


Southern Reporter, 780). 


City Held to Have Right to Temporarily Segre- 
gate Parts of Public Streets for Use of School 
Children 


The right of a city to temporarily segregate 
parts of public streets for the use of school 
children was upheld by the Arkansas Supreme 
Court in the recent case of Owens vs. Town of 
Atkins, 259 Southwestern Reporter, 396. Pilain- 
tiffs unsuccessfully challenged the right of the 
Council of defendant town to permit the local 
school board to rope off a part of a street for 


use in conducting ball games. The Supreme 
Court said: 
“The Town Council and the School Board 


joined in the commendable effort to furnish the 
youth of Atkins the wholesome sport so essen- 
tial to their physical development, and also to af- 
ford them and the people of the town an inno- 
cent diversion, which added greatly to their pleas- 


ure and entertainment, by providing a park where 
the great American game of baseball could be 
played. This, under the circumstances, was a 
use temporary and reasonable in character, which 
tended to promote the welfare of the town. and 
which the Town Council was fully justified in 
recognizing.” 


Community Building May Be Built at Public 
Expense 

A community building may be built by a town 
at public expense, as a “public purpose” for 
which taxes validly may be levied, held the I!Ii- 
nois Supreme Court in the late case of Robbins 
vs. Kadyk, 143 Northeastern Reporter, 863. The 
Court said of an act the validity of which was 
under review: 

_“The act in question authorizes the construc- 
tion of the community building for the free use 
and benefit of the inhabitants of the town, for 
lectures, concerts, free amusements and entertain- 
ments, and all other general educational purposes. 
The annual town meetings and other public a:- 
semblies may be held therein. The providing 2 
place for the annual town meeting is a public 
purpose. The holding of political meetings av 
assemblies. of people for other purposes ani the 
discussion of public questions may be properly re- 
garded as public purposes germane to the object 
of government.” 
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Recent Zoning Ordinances and Laws 
ioston, Mass.—Special act, June 5, 1924 
\le_rose, Mass.—Ordinance passed by town Feb- 

ruary 5, 1024 
Swampscorr, Mass.—Ordinance adopted 


\VincHESTER, Mass.—Ordinance passed by town, 
and approved by Attorney General March 25, 
in force April 11, 1924 


\linnNeEAPOLIS, Minn.—Ordinance, April 7, 1924 
OMAHA, Negr.—Ordinance March, 1924 
CotumBiA, S, C.—Ordinance, May 29, 1924 


Recent Zoning Decisions 


MaryLanp.—Goldman vy. Crowther, Building In- 
spector of Baltimore. The Court of Appeals has 
fled an order directing reargument in the case 
involving the validity of the zoning ordinance of 
[altimore City. The reargument will be heard 
during the October term. The Court directs that 
counsel in their addresses shall include, but not 
be restricted to show, the following questions : 

1. The amount of discretion which by Section 22-F 
of the zoning ordinance is vested in the Board of Zoning 
Appeals, when, as the ordinance says, “there are practical 
dificulties or unnecessary hardships in the way of carry- 
ing out the letter of thes ordinance and the maps.” Is 
there anything in the restriction imposed by the ordi- 
nance which is final and beyond the discretion of the 
Board of Appeals? 

Would that section permit discrimination between 
uses of the same general description but with differences 
n condition under which the work is carried on in one 
place and in another? Or must all similar uses be treated 
in idistinguishably in a class in the same district? 

3. Is or is not the power given by the ordinance to 
e Board of Zoning Appeals too arbitrary and unlimited 
to be constitutional? 

t. On the provision for appeals to the Baltimore City 
Court—can the municipal corporation without legislative 

authority, confer a new special jurisdiction upon a state 
court —_, define its procedure, as this ordinance under- 
takes to do? 


If the provision for appeal to the Baltimore City 
Court should not be valid, wi if any effect would its 
validity have on the validity of the remainder? Is such 
an appeal necessary to the ordinance 

gg York.—People ex rel. Frax Realty Co., 
Inc., v. Kleinert, Supreme Court, Special Term, 
Part 1 Kings County, reported in New York Law 
Journal July 10, 1924, p. 1316. A home for the 
aged is not a hospital within the meaning of sec- 
tion 20 of the Building Zone Resolution of New 
York City forbidding the erection of a garage for 
more than five cars within 200 feet of any hos- 
pital maintained as a charitable institution. The 

« cites and reviews numerous cases with re- 

| to the meaning of the word hospital in such 
connections, 

‘New YorK.—People ex rel. Multiplex Garages, 
Inc. v. Walsh; People ex rel. Ashley v. Same; 
preme Court, Bronx County, reported in New 

k Law Journal June 28, 1924. Certiorari to 
r ew action of Board of Appeals. Permit had 
issued for and there had been erected a large 


pared by Frank B. Williams 
sod ny te Honing Donen of Se York (298 Rcondway), and fom 
Prem éste oonene the Zoning Committee of New York (233 other sources 
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number of one-car garages on a parcel of land, 
in one ownership, in a district designated as a 
“business” district under the New York City Zon- 
ing Resolution. The garages are and are intended 
to be leased out separately, and it is not asserted 
that they are operated otherwise than individually. 
The basis of the action of the Board of Appeals 
revoking the permits for the buildings is that the 
erection of the garages in a business district is 
prohibited by Article II, par. 4, subdv. 15 ot the 
Building Zone Resolution of New York City, to 
the effect that in a business district “no building 
or premises shall be used and no building shall be 
erected which is arranged, intended or designed to 
be used” for a “garage for more than five motor 
vehicles.” However desirable it might be to re- 
strict as to number the erection on a single lot 
or on a parcel of land owned by a single person, 
of one-car garages in a business district, the fact 
is that there is no such restriction either in the 
ordinances or in the statutes. The power given the 
Board of Appeals to relieve or relax does not give 
it the right to declare to be illegal a use which 
was previously legal and which has not been 
made illegal by, or pursuant to, statute, 

New Yorx.—Village of Larchmont v. Town of 
Mamaroneck, 208 App. Div. 812. (Memorandum 
judgment without opinion.) The village - of 
Larchmont, within the town of Mamaroneck, 
sought to erect on property belonging to it, and 
located within the town, and outside the village, 
a building for the storage of material to be used 
in connection with the village water-works. The 
lot in question was within a district zoned by the 
town as residential. Held that the town be 
enjoined from interfering with the construction 
of any building on the premises, held by the vil- 
lage for public use, designed and erected for the 
purpose of carrying that public use into execution. 

Oxuto.—kKuhn Bros. v. City of Youngstown, 
Ohio Bulletin and Reporter, June 16, 1924, 25 
Ohio Nisi Prius Reports, N.S., p. 31. The pro- 
vision in the Youngstown zoning ordinance forbid- 
ding the erection of apartment houses in a given 
district, is a valid exercise of the police power. 
The Court in its opinion discusses the question 
fully and cites and reviews the authorities at 
length. 

Oxnto.—Santangelo v. City of Cincinnati, Supe- 
rior Court of Cincinnati, June 18, 1924. In this 
case the Court upholds the constitutionality of a 
provision in the zoning ordinance forbidding the 
erection of stores in residential districts. 

Oxnto.—Appeal of White from Decision of 


‘Board of Appeals under Zoning Ordinance of 


City of Pittsburgh. Court of Common Pleas, 
Allegheny County, April Term, 1924. The Pitts- 
burgh zoning ordinance provides that in the first 
area districts, in one of which the property in 
question is situated, “when the front wall of 
eighty per cent of all the buildings on one side 
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The Publie Demands Action 


Tax-payers of every class and the 
entire motoring public expect city 
streets and country highways to be 
kept free from snow in the winter. 
They are no longer satisfied with 
half-year traffic. They want pro- 
tection against snow blockades, 
against business losses, fire perils, 
and the tremendous inconvenience 
always caused by blockaded streets 
and roads. 


Many northern communities are 
fully protected because they are 
equipped with “Caterpillar” Tract- 
ors and snow plows for battling 
the severest storms and plowing 
through the deepest drifts. The 
“Caterpillar” has been the pioneer 
in snow removal, as it has invari- 


ably pioneered in every other field 
of tractive service. It has the power, 
speed, traction, flexibility, and the 
rugged endurance demanded for 
continuous operation under the 
most severe winter conditions. 


Investigate the “Caterpillar” NOW. 
Prepare your community against 
next winter’s storms. 


Experienced municipal, park, and 
road officials in every part of the 
country have found the “Cater- 
pillar” to be the most dependable 
and economical power for grading, 
maintenance, hauling, and year 
round tractive service. There is a 
size and capacity for every power 
need. Catalogue will be promptly 
sent at your request. 


“THE NATION’S ROAD MAKER” 
There is but one “Caterpillar’—Holt builds it. 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Eastern Division: 250 W. 54th Street, New York 
Branches and service stations all over the world 
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of a street between two intersecting streets has 
been kept back from the street line, no building 
hereafter erected or altered shall be placed nearer 
to the street line than the distance established by 
the majority of the eighty per cent at the time 
of the passage of the ordinance.” The appellants 
were enclosing an open porch projecting beyond 
the line. Held that such action was a violation 
of the provision of the ordinance, and the pro- 
vision was reasonable and valid. 


Recent Zoning Literature 

James Ernest King, who so often before has 
written interestingly and well on city planning 
topics, has contributed an article to the Boston 
Evening Transcript of June 28, 1924, entitled 
“Zoning Sweeps Whole Metropolitan District.” 
The article is a careful review of the progress of 
zoning in the various parts of the region in and 
around Boston. 

Irving Stewart of the University of Texas has 
written an article for the National Municipal Re- 
view of June, 1924, on “Zoning and the Courts in 
Texas.” His review of the Texas cases on the 
subject leads him to the conclusion that “nothing 
short of a constitutional amendment will permit 
zoning to be carried on in Texas; and in the 
light of the state’s experience with proposed con- 
stitutional amendments one granting zoning powers 
to cities would have little chance of adoption.” 
This is not the opinion of Edward M. Bassett and 
other students of zoning, who believe that nothing 
in the decisions in Texas precludes the state from 
authorizing its cities by a proper enabling act to 
adopt zoning ordinances. 

Conference on Nutley Case 


On June 20, 1924, a conference was held at the 
City Hall, Newark, under the auspices of the New 
Jersey State League of Municipalities, to discuss 
the effect of the Nutley case, so often referred to 


heretofore in these columns, and to decide upon: 
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the proper course of action under the circum- 
stances. There were present Frank H. Sommer, 
who represented the New Jersey State Chamber 
of Commerce in the Nutley Appeal; Edward M. 
Bassett, counsel of the Zoning Committee of New 
York, Herbert S. Swan, who has zoned many 
New Jersey cities; representatives of New Jersey 
cities and civic organizations and others. As a 
result of the discussion the conference adopted 
the following resolution: 


Resolved, that it is the sense of this meeting: 

(1) That the recent decision of the court of last re- 
sort of this state in the Nutley case should not deter 
municipalities contemplating the adoption of zoning ordi- 
nances from proceeding with their enactment. 

(2) That all existing ordinances should forthwith be 
amended to conform their terms to the provisions of the 
standard act adopted by the Legislature of this state 
at its last session. 

(3) That all zoning ordinances hereafter adopted, and 

ordinances in amendment of existing zoning ordi- 
nances fter enacted, should emphasize the phases 
of the ice power of the state in exercise of which 
such inance is adopted, and the conditions which, in 
the general welfare in the judgment of the governing 
body, demand the adoption of such ordinance. 

(4) That all municipalities proceed without delay to 
set up the Board of Adjustment provided for in the new 
act and to define its powers with precision. 

(5) That all municipalities interested in zoning con- 
tinue in association together actively and aggressively to 
secure general recognition of the value, and judicial 
wT of the constitutionality, of the zoning prin- 
ciple. 

(6) That the municipalities continue the enforcement 
of their existing zoning ordinances in order that ad- 
vantage may be obtained through judicial construction 
of the various features of the act under which such ordi- 
nances were adopted as a guide to future action. 

(7) That to that end the present Zoning Committee of 
the League be and is hereby continued as the Executive 
Committee of the municipalities interested in zoning. 

(8) That through such Committee, and acting under 
its guidance and advice, the associated municipalities 
unite for the defense of any action which in the judg- 
ment of such committee may retard the full recognition 
and sanction of the zoning principle in that state in order 
that the burden of bearing the burden of litigation which 
is common interest shall not fall wholly upon the mu- 
nicipality in which such action may originate, 


The Municipal Bond Market 


By Sanders Shanks, Jr. 


Editor, The Bond Buyer 


HERE has been a marked reduction since 

July 1 in the volume of new financing on the 

part of states and municipalities. The first 
six months of the year was a record-breaking pe- 
riod in that respect, over $800,000,000 worth of 
new bond issues having been floated. With the 
seasonal dullness featuring the investment markets, 
it is fortunate that new loans are not coming on 
the market at the pace of earlier in the year. As 
it is, a good balance between supply and demand 
seems likely to obtain until investment activity is 
resumed after Labor Day. If a much-reduced 
supply of new bonds is then still the rule, the 
market should be in a strong position, and even 
higher prices than those current might well be 
looked for. 

The advance in market values since the year 
started is perhaps not fully appreciated. Assum- 
ing that the typical municipal improvement bond 
issue runs for 20 years and would have sold seven 
months ago at 100 cents on the dollar with the 
coupon rate at 4% per cent, it may be stated that 
the same bond would command to-day about 104. 
|_xpressed differently, this means that a loan cost- 


ing a 4%4 per cent net interest rate last January 
could now be negotiated on a net 4.20 per cent 
interest basis. Figure out the saving on a $100,- 
000 bond issue, and this reduced interest charge 
represents a big item to the thousands of commu- 
nities with their tremendous aggregate of loans. 
The following list of important loans floated in 
July will illustrate the advanced price level for 


state and municipal loans established in recent 
weeks : 


Net 

Coupon Int. 

Rate Rate 

Municipality or State Amount (%) Maturity (%) 
State of Delaware.... $500,000 4 1964 4.05 
State of Michigan.. 3,000,000 4&4% 1944 4.10 
Albeey, Wl Ys. ...+ 2,010,000 4&4% 1924-44 3.99 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


- 450,000 4% 
Buncombe Co., N. C. 


1925-54 4.00 


300,000 4% 1929-39 4.72 
Chtengos Ts ..i...-. 5,000,000 4 1925-45 4.21 
Essex Co., N. J.... 1,450,000 4% 1925-74 4.17 
Johnstown, Pa. ..... 425,000 4% 1939 4.18 
Greenwich, Conn. .. 400,000 4% 1929 3.96 
Los Angeles Co., 

PS Sa chvjsdeees 5,000,000 5 1925-44 4.78 
Marion Co., Ind... 800,000 4% 1925-40 4.12 
ON ae 3,000,000 4%&5 1934-51 4.64 
Philadelphia, Pa. .... 5,000,000 4% 1925-1944 4.12 
WEIGEL séccncees 


350,000 4% 1929 4.40 
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City of Cambridge reduces cost of cleaning 
Catch Basins with 4-cylinder Autocars 











4-cylinder, 2- to 3-ton Autocar owned by the City of Cambridge, Mass. 


The City of Cambridge, Mass., is saving time and money and its em- 
ployees’ health with a 4-cylinder, 2- to 3-ton Autocar equipped with a Healy 
catch basin cleaner, a special apparatus for cleaning out catch basins without 
going down into the manhole. 

The equipment is guaranteed by its maker to clean out all sizes and makes 
of catch basins, regardless of what is in them. Mud, waste paper, rags, baby 
carriage wheels, discarded automobile tires—everything comes out, without 
breaking the Board of Health regulation forbidding city employees to go 
down into catch basins. 

And the 4-cylinder Autocar does its part of the work in an equally efficient 
manner. The engine, through the Autocar power take-off, supplies the power 
for operating the bucket, and also for the pump used in draining off the water. | 
With this 4cylinder Autocar the City of Cambridge has reduced the cost of | 
cleaning catch basins to a small percentage of what it was formerly. 


The Autocar Company 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


Ardmore, Pa. 


Branches in 45 cities 


Autocar 


Gas and electric trucks — 
EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 
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Hygiene and Public eo George M. Price, 
M. D., Director, Joint Board of Sanitary Control; 
Director, Union Health Center, New York City. Lea 
& Febiger, Philadelphia. 1924. Third edition, thor- 
oughly revised. VIIL + 306 pp. $2.25. 

The essential parts of the vast subject are covered 
briefly, omitting any discussion of personal hygiene. 
This latest edition includes new chapters on the 
hygiene of childhood and on food. The topical pres- 
entation and the questions at the end of the chapters 
adapt the book for classroom use. The chapter divi- 
sions are: Housing Hysione; Child Hygiene; School 
Hygiene; Industrial x ene; Public ater-Supply ; 
Foods; Meat Foods; Mil Supply ; Disposal of Waste 
Matter: Public Nuisances; The Prevention of Infectious 
Diseases; Federal Hygiene. 


Sewage Di in the Valley of the Merrimack 
River.—Special Report of the Massachusetts State De- 
partment of Public Health Relative to the Matter of 
Sewerage and ae in the Valley of the 
Merrimack River. te Document No. 492. a 
1924. 60 pp. Maps, tables. rting upon a gene 
system of sewerage and sewage disposal to prevent the 
pollution of the river, and affecting the cities of Lowell, 
Lawrence, Haverhill and Rowsetroast an« the towns of 
Dracut, Tyngsborough, Chelmsford, Billerica, Tewksbury, 
Andover, North Andover, Methuen, Groveland, West 
Newbury, Merrimac, Amesbury, and Salisbury. (Apply 
to X. H. Goodnough, Chief Engineer, State Department 
of Health, State House, Boston, Mass.) 

Municipal and School Playgrounds and Their Manage- 
ne . F. Rogers, Chief of Division of Physical 
Education and Schoo] Hygiene, U. 8. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. School Health Studies No. 6, of the Bureau. Jan- 
uary, 1924. 22 pp. Tables. An analysis and a summary 
of the answers to a questionnaire sent out to all super- 
intendents of schools in cities having a population of 
30,000 or more. (Apply to the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.) 

The Fiscal Administration of City School S ms.— 
A report reviewed and peipeeies by the Educational 
Finance Inquiry Commission under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. The 
report was prepared for the Commission by J. R. Me- 
Gaughy, Special Investigator for the eadquarters 
Staff. Published by The Macmillan Company, 64 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 1924. XII 95 pp. Dia- 
grams, tables. Supplementing a chapter of the General 
Volume, ‘‘The Financing of Education in the State of 
New York,’’ by the Educational Finance Inquiry. This 
study describes significant differences in fiscal practices 
in city school systems, classifying these systems on the 
basis of relative independence from municipal authori- 
ties, and developing a valuable statistical technique. 
(Apply to the publishers.) 

Minneapolis Finance.—Budget Facts and Financial 
Statistics of the City of Minneapolis for 1924. Issued 
by the Board of Estimate and Taxation, City Hall. 
28 pp. Charts, tables. The chief purpose of this 
publication is to present facts pertaining to the costs 
of the city government, abeut which inquiries are 
frequently made, in such a manner that the informa- 
tion will be readily available. (Apply to George M. 
Link, Secretary of the Board.) 


County and Coun Life Problems.—The County 
as an Administrative Unit in Social Work, by Howard 
E. Jensen. 8 quarto Pr in the May, 1924, issue of 
The Journal of Social Forces. Discussing, and illus- 
trating by actual — the advantages of the 
county unit in this work. The county is ‘‘the one 
nation-wide unit of local self-government in America. 

The county has hehe amy Be in area and population. 
The state is too large, the local community too small.’’ 
Private agencies have already ar county pro- 
grams in the rural field. (Ap ny te The University of 
North Carolina Press, ill, Cc.) 

The LaSalle Street Improvement, Chicago.—‘'How 
the LaSalle Street Improvement Affects You.’’ Issued 
by the Chicago Plan Teenahinion, Hotel Sherman. Chi- 
cago, Il. 81 pp. Addressed to the property owners 
affected by the widening of the street, and giving 
arguments to show of two ways of making the 
improvement, one will increase the value of the prop- 


erty twice as much as the other will. (Apply to the 
Commission.) 


_tials of training and service. 


The Policewoman—Her Service and Ideals.—By 
Mary E. Hamilton. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 1924. XV + 200 pp. $1.50. 

It is only during the last ten years that the use of 
policewomen has developed. There is still a lack of 
standardization in the organization of the work, and 
this book represents an effort on the part of New 
York City’s t policewoman to summarize the essen- 
Protection and crime 
prevention are the watchwords for policewomen, whose 
task is quite different from that of the men on the 
force. e@ policewoman’s work is with children, 
girls and eee. and her research is revealing the 
sources and causes of crime and its remedies. This 
earnest, illuminating volume presents high ideals 
based on wide experience and understanding. Its 
illustrative incidents point the principles set forth 
in - analysis of this important field of woman's 
service. 


Automobile Green Book.—Vols. 1 and 2, 1924. Scar- 
borough Motor Guide Company, Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Boston, Mass. 827 and 921 pp. Maps. $3.00 eacb. 

Volume 1 is the official guide book of the Automobile 
Legal Association, 6 Beacon St., Boston, and covers the 
New England States and trunk lines west and south; 
Volume 2 is the official touring guide of the New York 
State Automobile Association and covers New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Central Canada, and Florida, with trunk lines to 
New England and the West. Full information for 
motorists over these routes. 


Nor ge, | and Economy in Public Expenditures.— 
Edited b yde L. —t Secretary of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. The May, 1924, issue of The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. XI + 366 pp. 48 -. by authori- 
ties, presented under the following large divisions: 
The nd in Public Expenditures; The Opportunities 
of the Budget; Fiscal Control and Competency in the 
Public Service; Self-Support in Public Institutions; The 
Relation of the Machinery of Government to Competence 
in Public Management; Equal Pay for Equal Wor 
Among Public Employes; Competency and Economy in 
Purchasing; Morale and Ability in Public Service. (Ap- 
ply to The American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 39th Street and Woodland Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 


California’s Highways.—Transactions of the Common- 
wealth Club of California, March, 1924. 101 pp. The 
Section of State Highways of the Commonwealth Club 
of California was re-established in 1922 under the 
chairmanship of Charles D. Marx, Professor of Civil 
Engineering at Stanford University, to consider the way 
in which the the state highway program was being 
carried out. The material presented at the two meetings 
of the section in 1923 o been condensed and re- 
arranged, and appears in this issue of the Transactions. 
(Apply to E. A. Walcott, Executive Secretary of the 
Club, San Francisco, Calif.) 


Sym um on Public Health Training.—In the June, 
1924. issue of The American Journal of Public Health, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. Authoritative 
articles on training for the general and special fields of 
public health ranch a as well as training in special 
subjects for sanitarians in general. (Apply to the 
Journal.) 


What Our City Councils Are Doing.—Brief list of 
references to ordinances introduced in or passed by 
the city councils of large cities from March 3, 1923, 
to January 15, 1924. List No. 6, Feb. 1, 1924. Pre- 
gence by the Bureau of Statistics and Municipal 

ference Library, 1005 City Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


capely to Frederick Rex, Municipal Reference Libra- 
rian. 


Why and How to Teach Civic Effectiveness.—As 
illustrated by school participation in the Community 
Better Homes 7. > By Elizabeth Carlisle, Head of 
Civics Department, ashington Junior High School, 
Port Huron, Mich. Foreword by James Ford. Execu- 
tive Director, Better Homes in America. Publication 
No. 2, March, 1924. Issued by Better Homes in 
America. 16 pp. 5 cents. (Apply to the publishers, 
1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C.) 
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The “Time-Test” of Underground Work 


Durability and freedom from expensive repairs is 
the “time-test” of underground work. For this reason, 
many water-works companies specify Mueller equip- 
ment throughout. 

Note carefully the construction of the Mueller Curb Stop 


No. E-551 shown above. The key is tapered toward the top, 
and cannot set or stick under the weight of the rod. 


MUELLER 
Inverted Key Curb Stops 


are so built that the water is forced beneath the key through the 
by-pass on the inlet side—thus forcing the key up and holding it 
tight to its bearings. 


The patent cap prevents dirt from working down and causing 
a leak, cr interfering with the perfect opening or closing of the 
stop. Each stop is thoroughly tested under 200 pounds hydraulic 
pressure, and is fully warranted. 


eae: 


#20; #20; # :O; #10 * 0; #:0; #107010: #10" «: 


Write for detailed descriptions and prices in any quantity. 


Mueller Co., Decatur, Illinois, U.S. A. 


145-149 W. 30th St., New York; 1072-76 Howard St., San Francisco; 2468 Hunter St., Los Angeles 
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Community Chests.—Three pamphlets prepa 
Hi: vey. Leebron: A Model Useunanity Chest ae 
non, 16 pp; The Financial Federation Movement, 100 
pp.—a fact-findin age — of community chest 
developments, methods results in 150 an 

ties; Billy Welfare’s “Trevelaies Through Seven- 
teen Gates of the City of Havaheart, 24 —_ (Apply 
to Harvey Leebron, Executive Director, Community 
Welfare League, Holyoke, Mass.) 

A Standar dard of —The Kind of 
a Town We Waal _— = es In. 7 — age 
Manager, Civic velopment Departmen amber o 
Commerce of the United States. An address delivered 
before the Seventeenth Annual Convention of the South- 
ern Commercial Secretaries’ tion, at Spartan- 
burg, 8. C., Jume 12, 1924. 14 Sixteen items on 
which to estimate the excellence of a town. (Apply to 
the author, Washington, D. C.) 

Aquafax. —Volume 1, Number 1 (June, 1924), of a 
magazine published monthly by the Neptune Meter 
Company for the purpose of disseminating accurate in- 
formation regarding the utilization and conservation of 
the country’s greatest natural resource—water. 54 
quarto pp. Many attractive illustrations of water-supply 
sources. Several articles showing the importance of 
securing and maintaining adequate water-supplies, and 
describing special projects for this pu e. Planned to 
be country- -wide in its scope and ‘‘direct and ym 
day’’ in its language. $3 a year; 35 cents a co 
(Apply to the publishers, Gay & Water Streets, B ti: 
more, Md., or 50 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y.) 
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A Comprehensive City Plan, Memphis, Tenn.—A full 
— detailed presentation of what has been don: to 


~~ and carry out a program of physical improvements 
n Memphis. 176 quarto pp., with many views, draw- 
ings, maps, and diagrams. 


A — attractive and 

interesting ~~ ee all the phases of planning 

for a future growth of fifty years. (Apply to Harland 

ag rng City Plan Engineer, Compton Building, 
0. 


bey fv oe Til.—Annual Report of the Municipal Refer- 
ence for 1923. (Apply to Frederick Rex, 
Municipal Re Reference Librarian, 1005 City Hall.) 


Cincinnati, Ohio.— Annual Reports of the Department 


of Street, oven and Catch-Basin Cleaning for 1922 
and 1923. Apply to Fred Maag, Superintendent, 
Street sans epartment.) 


Easton, Pa.—Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the 
City, for 1923. (Apply to W. M. Heiberger, Mayor.) 


N. Y.—Annual Message of the Mayor, 
(Apply to Samuel A. Carlson, Mayor.) 


Ri Va.—Fifth Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities, for 1923. (Apply to E. W. 
Trafford, Director.) 


Rochester, N. ¥.—Annual Report of the Department 
of Charities, for 1923. (Apply to Mrs. Jennie Couch- 
man, Commissioner of Charities.) 


Jamestown, 
May 26, 1924. 


On the Calendar of Conventions 


Aucust 7.—Saratoca Sprines, N. Y. 

American Association for the Promotion of Hygiene 
and Public Baths. Amnual meeting. Rec. Secretary, 
aie M. Rosen, 140 West 98th Street, New York, 

a 


Av cust 12-15.—Quesec, Que. 

Dominion Association of Fire Chiefs. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary, Chief James Armstrong, Fire Depart- 
ment, Kingston, Ont. 

Avucust 15-22.—Sartt Lake Crty, Utan 

American ives a Annual congress. 
eral Secretary, . Cass, 135 East 15th Street, 
York, 

Avcust 19-21.—Mason City, Iowa 4 

League of lowa Municipalities. Annual meeting. Secre- 
tary, Frank G. Pierce, halltown, Iowa. 

Avucust 19-22.—Burrato, N. Y. 

International Association of Fire Engineers. Annual 
-onvention. Secretary, James J. Mulcahey, City Hall, 
Yonkers, nm. Ee 
Avucust 21-23.—Sgattie, Was. 

Washington Association of Commercial Orengienee 
Secretaries. Annual convention. Secretary, F. 
Mathias, Commercial Club, Hoquiam, Wash. 

Avucust 28-24.—Moncrton, N. B, 

Union of New Brunswick Municipalities. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary, James King Kelley, 108 Prince Wil- 
liam Street, St. John, B. 

Avucust 27-29,—Toronto, Ont. 

Ontario Municipal Association. Annual convention. 
Secretary, Horace L. Brittain, 189 Church Street, Toronto. 
SepTeMBER 2-4.—SuHaron, Pa. 

League of Cities of the Third Class in Pennsylvania. 
Annual convention. Secretary, Fred H. Gates, City Clerk, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 

SEPTEMBER 9-11.—ReapincG, Pa, 

Pennsylvania State Association of County Commission- 
oe danudl convention. Secretary, L. C. Norris, Clear- 
he a 
SEPTEMBER 10-12.—MonTreEAL, Que. 

Canadian Tax Conference. Canadian Civil Service 
Conference. Annual convention. Secretary, Horace L. 
Rrittain, 189 Church Street, Toronto, Ont. 

SEPTEMBER 15-18,—Toreka, Kans. 

Southwest Water Works Association. Annual conven 
tion. Secretary, R. D, Morgan, Mexia, Tex. 
SEPTEMBER 23-25.—MONTREAL, Que. 

City Managers’ Association. Annual convention. 
Executive Secretary, John G, Stutz, Lawrence, Kans. 
SrvTeMBeR 29-Octorer 2.—Boston, Mass. 


Imerican Societ M 
rs a ociety for Municipal improvements. 


a , Lakeland, Fla. 


SEPTEMBER 29-OcToBER 3 3.—Louisvitie, Ky. 
. National cota Council. National Safety Congress. 
ccretary, W. H. Cameron, 168 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chic ago, 


Gen- 
New 


Annual 
ry, Charles Carroll Brown, P. O. Box 


Srrrempek 30-Octoser 3.—Rocuester, N. Y. 
~v England Water Works Association. Annual con- 


vention. Secretary, Frank J. Gifford, 715 Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass. 
Octoser 6-9.—WasuinctTon, D. C, 

American Institute of Park Executives. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary-Treasurer, Will O. Doolittle, Box 548, 
Minot, N. Dak. 

Octosper 6-9.—Wasuincton, D. C. 

American Red Cross. Annual convention. 
Mabel T. Boardman, National Headquarters, 
ton, D, C. 

Octoner 6-10,—Monterey, Cattr. 
League of California Municipalities. 
tion. Executive Secretary, illiam J. 
Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

OctosERr 8-10.—Wasuincton, D. C. 

American Civic Association. Annual convention. Secre- 
tary, Miss Harlean James, Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D 
Ocroser 8-10.—Emporia, Kans. 

League of Kansas Municipalities. Annual convention. 
Secretary-Treasurer, John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kans. 
Week Becinninc Octoper 13.—Pasapena, Catir. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. Pacific 
Coast Convention. Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 
39th Street, New York, N. 

Octoser 14-16.—Kansas City, "Mo. 

American Child Health Association. 


Secretary, 
Washing- 


Annual conven- 
Locke, Pacific 


Second annual 
meeting. Secretary, Dr. Philip Van Ingen, 3870 7th 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Ocroper 14-17.—Auvucusta, Ga. 
International Association of Municipal Electricians. An- 
a convention. Secretary, W. R. Arbuckle, Bayonne, 


Octoser 16-17.—CoLtumsus, OnI0 

Ohio State Conference on City Planning. Annual con- 
ference. Secretary-Treasurer, Charlotte Rumbold, 201 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
OctoseR 16-21.—At antic City, N. J. 

Playground and Recreation "Association of America. 
Annual Recreation Congress. Secretary, H. S. Braucher, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Octoser 20-22.—Wasuincton, D. C. 

National Association of Commercial Organization Secre- 
taries. Annual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Raymond 
B. Gibbs, Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Kans, 
Octoser 20-23.—Detroit, Micn. 

American Public Health Association. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, Homer N. Calver, 370 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 
NoveMper 4-7.—Hovuston, Texas 

Texas Association of Sanitarians. 


Meeting—Annual 
Short School for Sanitarians, 


tm cooperation with the 


Texas State Board of Health. Secretary, E. G. Eggert, 
Texas State Board of Health, Austin, Tex. 
eo 10-12.—Harvarp University, Camprrpce, 


—* Municipal League. Annual meeting. Secre- 
tary, H. W. Dodds, 261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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The Dixie Highway, é 
north of Toledo, 0. ' 
Tarvia-built 1910. 
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This 1910 car has chugged its last chug 


—this 1910 Tarvia Road is still good 


MAGINE the car pictured here snorting up to 
your door tonight. Yet that car was modern 
when the Tarvia pavement was laid on the Dixie 
Highway—back in 1910. 

Those old-time cars have gone their way. But 
the Tarvia pavement of this heavily traveled 
section of the Dixie Highway, after fourteen years 
of ceaseless motor trafhic, is as good as the har it 
was laid. 


Only the most economical maintenance is neces- 
sary to make a Tarvia pavement last indefinitely. 
And these facts in addition: A Tarvia pavement 
will not wave, roll or rut. A Tarvia pavement is 
skid-proof, because of its granular surface. 

Thousands of Tarvia streets and roads have 

roved to taxpayers that for the money spent 
Tarvin gives more mileage and the most years of 
satisfactory paving service. 

On request, we will gladly send you descriptive 
booklets, construction data and specifications, 


The Giassll company 
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in the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improve- 
ment Undertakings 





New Venturi Effluent Controllers at Detroit 


By Ed S, Smith, Jr., and Charles G. Richardson 


trollers recently installed in the new rapid 
sand filters at Detroit is an integrating 
counter, registering the total output of each filter 
in gallons. The counter is a part of the controller 
vage on each operating table and is in addition to 
the customary indicating dial and recording chart 
for showing the rate of flow, and the indicating 
dial for the loss of head. This design permits 
areful analyses of the performance of the filters 
to be made readily; an unusually important con- 
sideration where there are eighty filters in opera- 
tion. 
The gage mounted upon the operating table is 
ictuated by two mercury float 


A NOVEL feature of the Venturi effluent con- 


rate-of-flow dial and the chart. For the counter, 
a small traction-driven wheel “i” attached to the 
lower part of this rod is moved radially from 
the center to the periphery of a rubber-faced 
disc “k,” which is driven at a constant rate by a 
pendulum clock movement “I“; at high rates of 
flow this small wheel is near the top edge of the 
disc and turns rapidly; at low rates it is closer 
to the center and turns more slowly. Hence the 
movement of the traction wheel is directly pro- 
portional to the total flow, and its movement is 
transmitted ingeniously through a light square 
metallic vertical shaft and ball-bearings to the 
upper counter dial “m.” 





vells which are set on the pipe 
gallery floor and connected to the 
vater on the filter and to the 
Venturi controller tube in the ef- 
fluent line. A small cable con- 
nects the float in the loss-of-head 
well to a counterweighted pulley 
which is attached to the loss-of- 
head indicator hand and also to 
an electrical switch “a” for the 
vlobe-light alarm on the operating 
table. This light notifies the op- 
erator as soon as the loss of head 
for the filter has reached its per- 
missible maximum. Another small 
cable connects the float in the 
ther mercury well to a counter- | 
veighted pulley on the rate-of- 
flow side of the gage. An ad- 
justable cam “b” driven by the 
egmental gear “ec,” which is 
mounted upon the pulley shaft, op- 
erates a small pilot valve “d” for 
the hydraulic piston, which in turn 
perates the main control valve in 
the Venturi controller tube in the 
‘Huent line. This design permits 
the control rate to be set manually 
t will at the controller table in- 
tead of in the pipe gallery be- 
eath. A fixed cam “e” upon the 
lot-valve cam-shaft moves a 
ertical counterbalanced rod “f” 
ctween ball-bearing guide rollers 
listance proportional to the rate 
flow. The indicator dial hand 
and the recording pen “h” are 
th operated by this rod, and 














sequently equally spaced grad- 
tions are used for both the 


REAR VIEW OF OPERATING GAGE WITH COVER REMOVED 
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This is a 
Life Insurance 
Policy--- 


Does YOUR City 
Hold One? 

















———- 


THE LEHMAN TRAFFIC GUIDE 


may be called a life insurance policy for the protection of the public. The City (policy 
holder) purchases the Guide to insure its citizens (beneficiary) of absolute safety, thereby 
eliminating worry and preserving life by preventing traffic accidents. 


To City Officials—lIt is your duty to see that your City has the best protection 
that money can buy. Insure your City with the Lehman Traffic Guide, a marker con- 
spicuous by night or day that cannot be damaged by the heaviest loaded truck. The 
Lehman Traffic Guide is lighted by night by two bulbs which shine through ten 
3%-inch ruby lenses. It stands but 5 inches high. It can be built to fit any size man- 
hole, thus doing double duty as a traffic guide and manhole cover. 








Don’t Wait! Insurance tomorrow will not be of any assistance today in preventing 
some terrible accident. 


ELKHART FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
SOUTH ELKHART AVENUE ELKHART, INDIANA 
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FRONT OF GAGE SHOWING COUNTER AT TOP 
OF CASE 


The design of this controller is extremely open 
throughout, all parts being easily accessible upon 
removing the rear cover. As the hydraulic pilot- 
valve is located on the outside, no water can enter 
the case containing the clockwork and meter 
mechanism. The controller is handsomely finished 
with engraved metal dials and an_ especially 
blended paint which matches the marble controller 
tables. These Venturi effluent controllers were 
supplied and installed by Builders Iron Foundry of 
Providence, R. I. 


A Chip and Sand Spreader 

After several years of experimenting and actual 
road tests under hard working conditions, the 
Universal Road Machinery Company, Kingston, 
N. Y., has placed the Reliance chip and sand 
spreader on the market to meet the demand for 
spreading-equipment to take the place of hand 
labor. This spreader is a piece of practical equip- 
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ment which will place a blotter coat of chips or 
sand on oiled surfaces and will spread as much 
material as ten or twelve men could by hand. It 
is claimed that it spreads with absolute evenness, 
and the quantity of material can be regulated by 
means of the tail-gate, which is raised and 
lowered by a hand wheel operated from the 
driver’s seat. 

The Reliance spreader distributes the material 
to a width of 8 feet, which is the operating width 
of the ordinary oiler. A battery of two machines 
can cover the oiled strip as quickly as the oil can 
be applied. 

The spreading unit operates in the reverse 
direction, placing the cover ahead of the wheels 
so as to avoid running in the oil, and the power, 
which can be a truck, roller or tractor, can be 

Poused to push the spreader or haul it on an offset 
“fas desired. The unit was designed to be op- 


"y-eated with a Fordson tractor, which makes a 


very cheap and‘ efficient unit. When empty, it is 
handled with a draw-pole exactly the same as 
ah- ordinary trailer. It is fitted with solid rubber 
tires“and springs, and the wheels are furnished 
with roller bearings. The capacity of the body 
is 3 tons level full, which will cover from 500 
to 1,000 feet of roadway, depending on the thick- 
ness of the material spread. 


Special Well Construction 

The Clark well construction made by the H. W. 
Clark Company, Mattoon, Ill., comprises a com- 
bination of special fittings to close the top of an 
operating tubular well, providing an hermetic seal 
at this point, and with means by which the well- 
strainer can be cleaned by back-flushing 
water, steam or air. This 
seal prevents contamination 
from surface water, foul air 
or foreign impurities that 
might otherwise enter the top 
of the well. 

The operation of the pump 
creates a vacuum on the 
entire well system, in many 
cases greatly increasing the 
supply theréfrom. Capaci- 
ties have been increased as 
much as 60 per cent by this 
means. The vacuum formed 
is indicated by a vacuum THE CLARK SPE- 
gage which forms a reliable CIAL WELL TEE 
and convenient telltale of the 
condition and efficiency of the 


with 























plunger pump at all times; as with 
a constant working vacuum, a 
lowering of the vacuum is conclu- 
sive evidence of worn or leaky 
pump valves or packing. 
New Organization 

When the Pittsburgh Filter and 
Engineering Company’s business 
was liquidated, F. B. Leopold or- 
ganized a group to carry on the 
business. This organization has 
now been incorporated as the F. 
B. Leopold Company. The new 
company will design and construct 
filter plants and furnish all of the 
equipment necessary, such as dry 
feed machines for chemicals, con- 


CHIP SPREADER BEING PUSHED BY MOTOR TRUCK trollers, gages and operating tables. 
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minutes, 


1—ThisBarber-Greene saved McGuire & 
Rotfe, Inc., $3,000 last season, pick- 
ing up excavation in Richmond, Va. 


2— Working in close 
Grady Bros., Pitts 
of material were loaded in three 


guectere at Me- 


3—The dise feeder digging into stone. 
No shovel clean-up is ever needed, 


4—In the summer, Worcester, Mass., 
converts its snow loader into a buck- 
et loader. It loads a gravel car in 
one-fourth the time eight men pre- 
viously required, 


5—The street commissioner of Worces- 
ter says his Barber-Greene Snow 
vr takes the place of 100 men. 


burgh, five yards 


" toe. 





The snow loader that pays 
for itself in summer 


Barber-Greene 
cleared last winter’s snows from the streets 
of Providence, R. I., is grading the city’s 
streets this summer. 


The Snow Loader that 


It was recently put to work at cutting road 
to grade. The soil was a hard sand-clay, 
but the Barber-Greene, converted to a Self- 
feeding Bucket Loader, cut through it with 
no difficulty at all. It was not even neces- 
sary to plow the ground first. 


The United Electric Railway of Providence 
also owns two Barber-Greene Snow Loaders 
which are converted into Barber-Greene 
Self-feeding Bucket Loaders for summer use. 


The three Barber-Greene Snow Loaders in 
Providence prevented business losses 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars last winter. Where a heavy snow 
would formerly create protracted traffic tie- 


ups, the Barber-Greene has lessened these, 
and in many cases eliminated them entirely. 


Its winter service alone would make the 
Barber-Greene a most profitable invest- 
ment in any city that has one or more fairly 
heavy snows ina year. And when the same 
machine, with a simple alteration, will pay 
for itself in one or two summers’ work in 
building and repairing streets, it becomes 
an investment doubly valuable. 


**Results on Road Jobs’’ will show you, with 
pictures and detailed descriptions, the ma- 
terial-handling layouts employed, and the 
results obtained, in every section of th 

United States. ‘‘Mechanical Snow Han- 
dling’’ will illustrate and explain the snow 
fighting methods that are in use in many 
cities. Both have a fascinating and valu- 
able story to tell you. Send for them now. 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY —Representatives in Fifty Cities—515 W. Park Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
& 


BARBER 


Portable Belt Conveyors 






GREENE 


Self FeedingBucket Loader 


Coal Loaders . . . Automatic w Ditch Diggers . . Coal Feeders 
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Gasoline Engines in the 
Municipal Field 

The value of the gasoline engine as a standby 
unit or as a power unit for emergency work in 
the municipal field is very great. It may be used 
for the operation of electric generators in munici- 
pal central stations, for standby power at the 
water-works for the operation of centrifugal 
pumps, and as part of the equipment of fire-boats. 

Norfolk, Va., has a fire-boat named the Vulcan 
which is a converted Navy tug. It is equipped 
with four centrifugal pumps, each rated at 1,400 
gallons per minute, 125 pounds pressure, and ac- 
tually delivered 1,500 to 1,600 gallons, or over 
6000 gallons per minute, using four Sterling 
gasoline engines made'by the Sterling Eng:ne 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., each engine being a 
6-cylinder outfit operating at 1,200 to 1,500 revo- 
lutions per minute. 

Jacksonville, Fla., has a fire-boat, the John H. 
Callahan, which is a converted Navy submarine 
chaser, which can throw a 3-inch stream 335 feet 
high under 250 pounds pressure. The motive 
power behind this stream is four Sterling 
“Straight Eight” engines of 300 h. p. each, oper- 
ating four centrifugal pumps. They operate at 
1,250 revolutions per minute, giving 6,000 gallons 
per minute at 150 pounds pressure, and at 1,495 
revolutions per minute, 4,760 gallons per minute 
at 256 pounds pressure. 
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Ironwood, Mich. has an 8-cylinder Sterling 
240-h. p., 1,200-r. p. m. engine operating a 5-stage 
centrifugal pump which delivers 1,050 gallons per 
minute at a 650-foot head. On one occasion this 
pump ran nine days constantly, furnishing the 
town with its entire water-supply. 

South Jacksonville, Fla., is one of the many 
cities which have 1,200-r. p. m. 120-kilowatt gen- 
erator sets powered with &-cylinder Sterling en- 
gines. 

Brockville, Ontario, has two Sterling 8-cylinder 
engines which are used as power for a generator 
or a centrifugal pump, requiring 1,200 revoiu- 
tions, 180 h. p each. 


Painting Traffic Lines by Machine 

A machine for the mechanical marking of 
streets, highways, special zones for the control of 
traffic, and tennis courts, is being manufactured 
by the Simons Paint Spray Brush Company, 17 
Maryland Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. This machine 
is mounted on specially designed roller-bearicg 
disk wheels fitted with rubber tires. The outfit 
is easily handled and controlled to meet the ov- 
dinary or the special marking conditions fouud 
in city streets and public highways. The ma- 
chine can distribute paint of any special cor- 
sistency, mixed for extremely rapid drying con- 
ditions, even paint that will dry in seven minutes, 
according to the manufacturers. 


THE VULCAN, FIRE-BOAT OF NORFOLK, VA., IN ACTION 
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Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., paved 
with Trinidad Lake Asphalt in 1881. Still in 
good condition. 











Sir Walter Raleigh was right! 


“It melteth not in the sun”—wrote Sir Walter in describ- 
ing Trinidad Lake Asphalt—a material with which he had 
caulked his ships while stopping at the Island of Trinidad. 

Today—three centuries later—Trinidad Lake Asphalt is 
the “Standard Street Paving Material of the World.” No 
other smooth-surface paving material equals it in ability to 
withstand the wear of traffic and the ravage of weather. 

Trinidad Lake Asphalt is a nature-made, solid bitumen— 
not an artificially-produced, unseasoned compound. That’s 
why a Trinidad pavement never “runs” in the hottest weather 
—why it is practically immune to damage by weather. 

Let us send you some interesting data and service records 
of this remarkable paving material. There’s no obligation. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Pittsburgh St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Kansas City 


TRINIDAD aseair 
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PAINTING A SAFETY ZONE LINE WITH SPRAY PAINTING 
MACHINE 


As shown in the illustration, the machine is 
easily under the control of the operator, who cin 
mark straight lines or center lines on highways 
as rapidly as he can walk. No paint hose is re- 
quired, therefore the element of clogging, clean- 
ing or renewing the hose has been eliminated. 

Non-corrosive, acid-resisting metal is used n 
the mixing valve and the working parts of tie 
valve. These parts are strongly built, are guar- 
anteed for two years after the date of purchase 
of the machine, and the manufacturers say they 
will refurnish them free of charge if the mixicg 
valve fails to function properly under normal 
working conditions. 

The machine marks a line from 3 to 6 inches 
wide. The distribution of the paint is controlled 
by compressed air furnished through a special 
trength air hose attached to a 1%-h. p portable 
gasoline engine air compressor unit that can be 
man-controlled as the marking machine proceeds 
vith its work. Two men can easily handle and 

ntrol the entire operation of marking without 
disturbing or detouring normal vehicular traffic. 


Zone Markers 


Proper information regarding traffic rules 
should be given to the tourists entering a city. 
ireful driving zones should be permanently axd 
positively marked. Also “Safety” zones and “No 
Varking” zones should be designated by the proper 
signs. The ever-increasing use of automobiles 
demands that city officials must be ever alert to 
the needs of traffic regulations. 
\ special zone marker has been designed by 
Automatic Signal & Sign Company, 1014 
1 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, for mark- 
ing satety zones where the marker is liable to 
struck by careless drivers. This marker will 
‘ve trom side to side but will return to the 
right position. If struck “full on” and run 
it will lie down on the street without injury 
‘sell or to the machine. It is easily adjusted 


Nort 








A STURDY SIGN THAT REBOUNDS 
WITHOUT INJURY WHEN KNOCKED 
DOWN 


to a ring set in the street and may be easily re- 
moved. 

The marker consists of a cast iron base which 
weighs only 16 pounds and a 1'4-inch pipe stand- 
ard 4 feet high which supports the aluminum 
octagonal sign, which is 13 inches wide. Near 
the bottom of the pipe standard a spring con- 
nects with the ring in the pavement, making it 
possible for the standard to right itself quickly if 
it should be knocked over. The zone markers 
come with various wordings to suit the require- 
ments of the location. 


San Diego Engages Nolen 


The city of San Diego, Calif., has engaged 
John Nolen, city planner, Cambridge, Mass., to 
complete a definite and comprehensive plan for 
the sane and well-ordered growth of the com- 
munity industrially, commercially and_ socially. 
The plan will not only take into consideration 
the more obvious details, such as a scientific lay- 
out of a perfected boulevard system, zoning and a 
civic center, but will recommend definite water- 
front improvements, such as a yacht basin, and 
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Powered by 


the World-Famous 


WILLYS-KNIGHT MOTOR 


Here is a newer, greater 
Federal — the crowning 
achievement of Federal’s 
long, successful career ! 


All the Federal sturdiness 
and dependability — PLUS 
the power and economy of the 
Willys-Knight sleeve-valve 
motor—now made avail- 
able to truck users in the 


A SPEEDY TRUCK ¢ 


new FEDERAL-KNIGHT. 


No valves to grind—no car- 
bon-cleaning — 50% of the 
usual upkeep cost banished 
at one single stroke! 


Over long hauls, under full 
load, Federal-Knights have 
averaged over 17 miles per 
gallon of gasoline, 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


FEDERAL ANIGHT 


A SPEEDY BUSINESS TRUCK 
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e allocation of the entire harbor into districts 

be devoted exclusively to recreational, light in- 
istrial, wharfage, manufacturing, commercial or 
erminal uses. 


An Electric Traffie-Control Device 

The Attica traffic-control system, which has 
een developed by the Attica Traffic Signal Com- 
ny, 330 Paxtang Avenue, Harrisburg, Pa., is 
onstructed with a view to the promotion of more 
ficient discipline of traffic through the coopera- 
ion of drivers, pedestrians and police officials. 
fo accomplish this end, the device is equ'pped 
ith a series of five lamps in addition to the stop- 
and-go equipment. These lamps are so wired that 
they work in conjunction with the stop-and-go 
features, being put out automatically at regular 
intervals one after another until all are out, and 
t this point a change in direction is promptly in- 
dicated. By this means a glance at the signal 
reveals the approximate number of seconds _be- 
fore a change in direction may be expected. It is 
this advance information that enables a driver to 
comply readily with the instructions conveyed by 
the signal and removes all occasion for hasty and 
ill-timed action. ; 

On either side of the signal a special lens vis- 
ible to the pedestrian serves as his guide, enabling 
him to cross the intersection in safety. The sig- 
nal is also equipped with an audible alarm which 
may be wired to sound the moment a change ir 
direction is taking place. 











THE ATTICA TRAFFIC SIGNAL 
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ELECTRIC FLASHER FOR TRAFFIC SIGNAL 


The proper location for this signal, which is so 
designed that when green is displayed along one 
street as a signal for traffic to move, red is 
displayed at the same time on all intersecting 
streets as a signal to stop, is a spot where it will 
be most conspicuous because of its pr minence 
and the fact that it will always occupy the same 
location, Four units are required for an ordinary 
intersection, one placed to face each of the four 
approaching streams of traffic. The near side of 
the intersection, on the curb line and in ‘ine with 
the property line, is claimed by this company ‘o 
be the only location which is available every- 
where. The device may be operated on a single 
intersection, manually or automatically. or a 
series of intersections may be synchronized to 


7 


PROPER POSITION FOR TRAFFIC CON- 
TROL LIGHTS 


operate in the same manner. A standard motor 
switch timed to meet the conditions existing in 
the zone in which it operates gives the desired 
time change intervals. 

The candle-power consumption of this signal 
depends upon the lamps used. It is focused s9 
that 50-watt lamps may be used behind «he two 
large lenses and 10-watt lamps behind the smail 
ones. If desired, 100-watt lamps may be tsed for 
the large lenses by shifting the receptacle to a 
position provided for this size of lamp, which is 
at the proper focal distance from the lens. Also, 
25-watt lamps may be substituted for the 1o-watt 
lamps, if desired. 

The apparatus is one piece of cast aluminum 
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WO of many Ohio cities using Harley- 
Davidsons for police work are Ken- 
more and Ravenna—not large cities, 

but up-and-coming, and good towns for 
crooks to stay away from. 


More than 1600 departments—from villages 
of five hundred population to cities of half a 
million—use one or more Harley-Davidsons. 


They find that a motorcycle soon pays for 
’ Officer Primm, read) itself (by fines from arrests that could not be 


for business, on his 


Harley - Davidson Po- made without the motorcycle). Thereafter, 
lice Motorcycle, Ken- : - 
more, Ohio. the machine earns the city or department a 


neat profit. 


Professional crooks stay away, where motor- 
cycle police are on the job. Speeders and 
reckless drivers take no chances. Accidents 
are fewer. Lives and property are saved. 


No finer motorcycles were ever built 
than the Harley-Davidson. Investigate 
now for your city. Special Police 
Motorcycle literature free, on request 
Write today. 


Harley - Davidson 

mounted officer at . 

cove Eagle Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
efficient as six patrol- 


men combined. Dept. M Milwaukee, Wis. 





Harley-Davidson 


The Motorcycle 
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total weight of 70 pounds, a maximum Heights, Baltimore, Md., through its use by state, 
f 44 inches, and a distance of 34 inches county and municipal officials to check overload- 
center between the stop-and-gu lenses. ing. While the Loadometer has proved success- 
maximum width is 14 inches. Two lugs are ful in every way, it at first required several min- 
ied for hanging the signal, so that it may utes to jack-up the truck on the weighing ma- 
‘tached to brackets or other means of support. chine. This delay has been overcome by the new 
rs are provided for the lenses, protecting and “Drive-On” Loadometer, which is a_ portable 
ng them at all times, and when a change ia weighing instrument that itself weighs only 40 
tion is indicated it cannot be mistaken, being pounds. Because of the portability of the instru- 
for a distance of at least one block on a ment, a suspected truck may be weighed when- 
r, sunny day. 
h lamp is provided with a light and water- 
compartment and may be gotten at for in- 
by removing the lens, which is held ia 
by a spring wire. The two 8-inch_ stop-and- 
lenses are each provided with a reflector af- 
ling the maximum of efficiency from the 
ndle-power light used. Lenses in red wit! the 
rd “Stop” and lenses in green containing the 
rd “Go” may be substituted for the 8-inch 
iphored lenses in red and green. 


e( 


Easily Used Pipe Couplings and Tees 
Couplings and tees which are specially adapted 
water pipes where connections have to be 
in trenches, are made by George H. Snell, 
ro, Mass. These “Easy-on” couplings 
tees have no threads to be cut nor screwed 
and if the pipe is not in alignment, it makes 
lifference. They can be put on under water 
necessary. When there is a leak in the pipe, 
rt piece can be cut out and a coupling put 
making a permanent repair without cutting 
ls, thus saving time and labor in sufficient 





t to more than pay the price of the coupling. MEASURING A TRUCK’S LOAD ON THE ROAD 
\ single coupling consists of two end pieces 


slip over the pipe to be repaired. Within ] ; 
ese end pieces are the rubber gaskets, made of ever found, saving time for the 
mpound especially adapted for this work. eliminating the resentment which is often created 


inspectors and 


1c end pieces are slipped on over the ends of by causing the suspected truck to drive to the 
the pipe, and then the central tube which fits into nearest permanent scale, or to wait while the 
the end pieces is placed over the cut in the line. truck is jacked-up on the older type of Load- 

en all that is necessary is to tighten up evenly ometer. The new “Drive-On” 


Loadometer elim- 
nuts acting on the two bolts until a snug 


inates the necessity for any physical exertion be- 
is made. Installation of a tee is similar. yond placing the instrument on the road in line 
uplings and tees are made either plain or with the wheels of the truck to be weighed. The 
zed and are used in many cities as a quick, truck is moved onto the weighing device 
cal and easy method of repairing breaks its own power. 
from % to 2 inches inside diameter. 


under 
Measurements are taken of the 
two front wheels and then the two rear 


wheels, 
the total reading being the weight of the 


truck. 
A New Device for Weighing 
Trucks on the Read Stutz Increases Manu- 
truck owners have grown increasingly facturing Facilities 
with the Loadometer made by Black & Because of the rapid and continuous increase 
Manufacturing Company, Towson _ in its business, the Stutz Fire Engine Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., has materially 
increased its manufacturing facil- 
ities through acquiring the real 
estate and buildings of the Mill- 
holland Machine Company, 1102 
West 23d Street, Indianapolis. 


A New Horizontal Hoist 
for Dump-Trucks 
Truck drivers and operators are 
familiar with the screw-jack which 
is used for the raising of wheels 
of trucks from the street for re- 
pair or tire changes, The same 
principle is used in the new Van 
Dorn Underbody Screw-type hoist 
THIS OUTFIT MAKES A QUICK PIPE REPAIR which is being made for dump- 
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Fifteen thousand persons may leave the Cleveland Auditorium—scene of the 
Republican National Convention—with safety and in a surprisingly few minutes. 
This is largely due to the fact that there are no stairways. All exits are by 
means of ramps, all of which are covered with Norton Floor Tile (Alundum). 
The architects of this famous structure, Messrs. Frederick H. Betz, F. R. Walker 


and J. H. McDowell, provided for durable, quiet, slip-proof ramps by specifying 
Norton Tile. 





Types of Norton Floors 


Alundum Floor Tile 

Alundum Stair Tile 

Alundum Ceramic Mosaic Tile 
Alundum Mosaic Treads (mat type) 
Alundum Aggregate Tile and Treads 
Alundum Aggregates 











NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia 
Hamilton, Ontario 





T-sop_f 


< FOUR MAIN Ra 
oor AND ONE Tron FIRST TO THIRD 

gor. SONTAIN ga CASEMENT To FIRST 

NORT N TILE co. Una OF> 
(ALUNDUmM) 
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by the Van Dorn Iron Works Company, Solving the Snow-Removal Problem 
ind. Ohio. The hoist, which is called an 


.ge Duty” hoist, is the outcome of the best Snow removal has long been a serious prob- 
res of both the vertical and the underbody ae 4 and ham ogee hays tg! pn fp oem 
is : c F . hard winter i setback for a small to 
pes tains ema cect aadimmmaaee has to shoulder heavy snow bills. The blockad- 
‘peration, the new model hoist is entirely ing .of streets and highways for any length oi 
nical. The power developed by the truck me stops or delays traffic, scriously interferes 
- is transmitted to the lift-arms by means with the fuel and food supply, delays industrie ;, 
ars operating a screw-jack in a plunger, and endangers humanity by impeding the service 
in turn operates steel cables attached to of fire departments, physicians and ambulaace:. 
wheels; a point on each sheave-wheel is With the era of the automobile, particularly the 
ted to the lift-arms, which raise the body of commercial vehicles which now transport such a 


truck. Freedom from any twist or bending large and increasing volume of the country’s 
s due to weaving of the 


frame or to unequal 
on the body is insured 
ball-bearing equalizing 
which automatically takes 
y inequality at the point 
pressure is applied to 
ibles. 
moving parts of the 
jack are encased and run 
protecting them from 
and dirt. There are no 
plicated parts to get out 
rder, and weather condi- 
ire said to have no effect 
operation and efficiency 
hoist. The body can be + 
ee a TRACTOR AND SARGENT SNOW-PLOW OPENING ROADS IN RYE, 
the automatic stopping NEW HAMPSHIRE 
The body cannot lower 
tself, thereby causing an accident. It can products, the snow nuisance is more keenly felt. 
red only by the application of power from It is claimed that the Sargent snow-plow, 
ck motor. In capacity this hoist can handle made by the Union Iron Works, Inc., Bangor, 
ng up to 7% tons, which makes it adapt- Maine, will clear a road as fast as a heavy tractor 
it least 90 per cent of the loads that are can drive it. This plow is the invention of Don 
| on the highway to-day. A. Sargent of Bangor, and is an adaptation of 
the old-fashioned V-shaped plow with 
the tractor inside the V, fitted with 
spreading wings quickly adjusted to 
any width, each with an easily op- 
erated chain hoisting gear. The front 
or “nose” of the plow may be elevated 
or depressed according to the depth 
to be cleared, and it has steel cut- 
ting edges which make quick work 
of ice or hard snow. 

An effective feature of this plow 
is the curvature of the front and also 
of the wings, which rolls the snow 
off and back rather than pushing and 
packing it. The tractor, although in- 
side, applies its power in a pull, as it 
is coupled to a draw-bar which forms 
the back of the plow. The front of 
the tractor is connected with the front 
of the plow by chains so that it can 
pull the plow baek. The plow and 
tractor may be turned around in al- 
most its own length, making it very 
easy to handle. 

The nose of the plow is a heavy 
steel casting. The lower or cutting 
edges are heavy steel plate. Heavy 
angle-iron is used in bracing the V 
inside, and the woodwork is of se- 
lected, seasoned, Maine-grown hard- 

A NEW SCREW-JACK TYPE OF HORIZONTAL HOIST FOR wood. It is made in sizes weighing 
DUMP-TRUCKS from 600 pounds to 6,500 pounds. 
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SERVICE --- ECONOMY 


With a Saving in Freight 
Charges 
With the view of rendering 


more efficient service to Cities 
and Towns 


THE KENDALLVILLE BROOM & 
BRUSH CO0., Kendallville, Ind. 
and their associated organizations 
THE LANG BROOM COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

request that all rolls for refills 
STREETS AND ROADS WILL WEAR OUT— _—_€@St. of Akron, Ohio, be shipped 
to the Lang Broom Company 
at Pittsburgh, and west of 
Akron to the Kendallville 
3room and Brush Company, 
Kendallville, Ind. 
Trustworthy brooms and 
brushes fairly priced for all 


purposes are offered by both 
companies. 


—SO WILL BRUSHES You Save Freight 


















It takes TIME! 


to reveal the real dependability of a 
Littleford heater. Use it and abuse it for 
a few years, keep a careful check on re- 
pair expenditures, and you'll find what 
most road officials know—that a Little- 
ford Tar and Asphalt heater is not only 
most efficient but most economical. 


All types and capacities. 
Catalogue on request. 


. LITTLEFORD BROS: 2 


500 East Pear! Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





No. 69 Maintenance, shown above, is made in 3 capacities—60, 110, and 165 gals. 


Equipped with “Spring Cushioned Axle.” Hyatt roller bearings and rubber tires 
if desired. 
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